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Editorial 


The state visit to Britain of General 
Ibrahim Abboud, President of the Sudan, 
provoked opposition even before the 
General arrived on Tuesday. Dr John 
Taylor, secretary of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, said on Sunday that many 
of the Society’s supporters found it 
“perplexing and repugnant” that Presi- 
dent Abboud should be received with 
honour by the Queen and the British 
Government. On Tuesday the Uganda, 
Kenya, and Tanganyika and Zanzibar 
students’ associations in Britain planned 
a joint demonstration in protest against 
“the savage campaign of terror, killing 
and repression in the _ southern 
Sudan.” However, they were prevented 
from holding the demonstration by the 
police. 
The Sudan has a population of about 12 
million, of whom 8 million, mainly in 
the north, are basically Arab and Mus- 
lim, while the other 4 million, in the 
south, are Negro Christians or pagans. 
When the Sudan became independent in 
1956 it-inherited a tradition of hostility 
and suspicion between the people of the 
north and the south. To the northerners, 
the Negroes in the south were ignorant 
and uncivilised; to the southerners, the 
Muslims of the north were the descend- 
ants of the former Arab slave traders 
(slavery was abolished in the Sudan 
only in 1902) who still wished to dom- 
inate and “ Arabise ” the south. 
Prior to independence the Sudan was 
ruled jointly by Britain and Egypt. 
British policy recognised and accentuated 
the differences between north and south. 
But, on the approach of independence 
British policy veered towards support 
for a strong, central, and Arab-domin- 
ated government. In August 1955 there 
was a revolt in the south which was 
put down with the help of the RAF. 
On August 25, 1955, the Governor- 
General of the Sudan, Sir Knox Helm, 
promised the southern rebels a “ full 
and fair investigation” and gave a per- 
sonal guarantee that if they surrendered, 
“northern troops will do you no harm.” 
The rebels did surrender, but the British 
and the northern Sudanese have never 
kept their side of the bargain. 
Sudan became independent in 1956 under 
a constitution imposed by Britain and 
Egypt without consulting the Sudanese, 
containing no safeguards to allay the 
southerners’ fears of northern domina- 
tion. What has happened in the follow- 
ing years is not certain, since few out- 
side observers have been allowed into 
the southern Sudan and it is anyway a 
large, sparsely populated country with 
poor communications. 
But there is a great deal of evidence 
that the southerners’ worst fears have 
proved to be justified: that the north 
has tried to “integrate” - that is, Arabise 
- the south and has suppressed opposi- 
tion to this process with extreme bru- 
tality. In their book, The Problem of 
the Southern Sudan (1963), J. Oduho 
and W. Deng, two southern Sudanese, 
wrote: 

“Intimidation, burming, prison, public 

executions and arbitrary arrests have 


been and still are widely employed by 
the regime with the object of instilling 
awe of Arab power in the minds of 
the southerners.” 


At a press conference held on Tuesday, 
the three East African students’ asso- 
Ciations accused the Sudanese Govern- 
ment of responsibility for 600 deaths in 
the south; their petition of protest 
to President Abboud gives a figure of 
105,000 southern Sudanese refugees in 
neighbouring African countries. This 
picture of repression has in general been 
confirmed by the missionaries who were 
expelled from the Sudan in February. 
Last Sunday Dr Taylor described Presi- 
dent Abboud as “the representative of a 
military regime which we know is taking 
the most repressive action against many 
of the southern citizens of the Sudan.” 


President Abboud is a military dictator. 
He came to power in November 1958, as 
a result of a coup d’état which over- 
threw the parliamentary government 
which had ruled the Sudan since inde- 
pendence. Since then he has followed 
a policy of intensive Arabisation of the 
southern Sudan. This policy provoked 
a further southern revolt in 1960 and 
there was another outbreak of violence 
at the end of last year. 


The violence in the Sudan, therefore, 
bears a frightening resemblance to that 
in Cyprus, with the important difference 
that the southern Sudanese minority, 
unlike the Turkish Cypriots, have no 
influential champions to make their case 
to the world. The first need is for an 
impartial investigation of the facts. The 
best group to do this might be the 
Organisation of African Unity (of which 
Sudan is a member), or, alternatively, an 
independent panel from the United 
Nations. 


If, as is likely, the substance of the 
southern Sudanese case is found to be 
valid, there will not be an easy solution. 
Secession by the south would almost 
certainly be fiercely resisted by the 
Sudanese Government, both because it 
might be seen as a blow to their own 
power and prestige and because the 
south is economically valuable to the 
north. It is, too, doubtful if the south 
(which is now extremely poor) is a 
viable political and economic unit by 
itself. It might, of course, join up with 
some other East African state (say, 
Uganda) with which it would have more 
in common racially and culturally than 
it does with the north, but this might 
prove more burden than benefit to the 
state it joined. 

Another possible answer is some kind 
of federal government with guaranteed 
safeguards for the south. But, as in the 
case of Cyprus, relations between the 
two groups have deteriorated so far that 
it may prove impossible to devise a 
solution which gives genuine protection 
to the minority and at the same time 
makes reasonably efficient government 
possible. 

The problem is al] too familiar: colonial 
rule imposed by force on an area in- 


General Ibrahim Abboud, 
President of the Sudan 


cluding different peoples; colonial policy 
emphasises differences to split any pos- 
sible anti-colonial front; colonialists pull 
out, leaving country underdeveloped and 
disunited. The legacy is authoritarianism 
(Ghana), violence (Sudan) or chaos 
(Congo). 

We do not have an answer to the prob- 
lem of the Sudan. We believe, however, 
that the suppression of the southern 
Sudanese is too high a price to pay for 
the economic progress the Sudanese 
Government is seeking. The solution 
almost certainly must involve a settle 
ment between the Sudanese Government 
and the south including some concessions 
to the latter, and this settlement would 
probably require the mediation of an 
outside body. 

But the immediate need is to stop the 
killing. The British Government, whose 
record in the Sudan is dirty enough, has 
a strong interest in appeasing the 
Sudanese Government: according to the 
defence correspondent of The Guardian, 
Britain is hoping to secure the right to 
fly over the Sudan, among other reasons, 


Sudan’s dictator 
comes to Britain 


“to support possible British commit- 
ments in the South Arabian Federation, 
the Persian Gulf, and Malaysia.” Hence 
the state visit. 
“‘ Abboud and Home - stop killing in S. 
Sudan and S. Arabia” - one of the 
slogans of the African students’ demon- 
stration - is therefore an appropriate 
one. On Tuesday, Patrick Keatley wrote 
in The Guardian: 
“The situation (i.e. the threatened 
demonstration) is acutely embarras- 
sing for the Foreign Office, which has 
sought to maintain good relations with 
the Sudan, which is a good customer 
for British goods and a relatively 
friendly power among African states. 
The question of the overflying rights 
makes a harmonious visit even more 
important.” 
President Abboud’s state visit lasts until 
June 4 and he may stay in Britain longer 
privately. The East African students’ 
determination to hold peaceful, orderly 
protests deserves in our view to be fully 
supported. The Foreign Office will have 
deserved its embarrassment. 
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REFRESHING DISCUSSION 
OF A SACRED COW 


The End of Alliance: America and the 
Future of Europe, by Ronald Steel. 
(André Deutsch, 18s.) 


For those who propagate unorthodox or 
unpopular views, it comes as something 
of a shock to read a hard-cover book, 
issued by a reputable publisher, which 
openly debates these ideas, so recently 
taboo. NATO, argues Ronald Steel - a 
former US Foreign Service officer - has 
has become a sacred cow; the very words 
used by Konni Zilliacus as the title of a 
pamphlet some three or four years ago. 
What was once rank heresy is now 
accepted dogma - even The Times’ corre- 
spondence columns admit the possibility 
that the cold war is drawing to a close, 
The cold war cave-men are anxiously 
preparing their retreat. 

“ Ever since its creation in 1949,” writes 
Mr Steel, ‘the Atlantic Pact has been 
the object of a remarkable veneration. 
Our entire diplomacy revolves around it; 
it is the one constant in a sea of shifting 
values and allegiances. NATO has been 
more than simply one military alliance 
among many; it has entered our popular 


mythology, enshrined in the hagiography 
of the cold war.” It has had its effects 
upon our relations with the Russians; 
“if the Russians appeared to falter, it 
was only to catch the West napping. If 
they blundered, it was to confuse us. If 
they compromised, it was only to seduce 
us. We could not imagine that they had 
our moral failings. ... Built on alarm 
and nourished by emergency, NATO 
developed a vested interest in the per- 
petuation of that very state of emer- 
gency.” 


The internal contradictions of NATO 
have involved lengthy disputes between 
the United States and her European 
allies. Mr Steel concentrates, as any 
writer on the collapse of NATO must 
do, on weapons, since as he rightly com- 
ments, “the dispute has centred on 
weapons because no one is quite ready 
to talk openly about politics.” He quotes 
approvingly Liddell Hart’s remark that 
“the mutual possession of nuclear 
weapons tends to nullify the value of 
possessing them. For even a decisive 
superiority of numbers does not ensure 


victory, as it has with other weapons, 
but merely mutual destruction - and 
there are no degrees of importance in 
the matter of suicide.” Steel sees 
nuclear weapons as the key to foreign 
policy - something which the CND has 
always recognised - and he points out 
that “the corrosive effects of nuclear 
weapons upon alliances has brought the 
very existence of NATO into question.” 


His analysis of past history is excellent. 
His touch is less sure when he attempts 
to chart the future of Europe. He sees 
that the Franco-German version of 
Europe is likely to predominate and he 
envisages Britain abandoning her 
American ties in order to buy her way 
into Europe with her nuclear weapons. 
“Tf the Labour Party is serious,” he 
writes, ‘“ when it says that Britain should 
open the path for a new accommodation 
between Russia and the West, it is 
hard to imagine how Britain will bargain 
with the Soviet Union if it throws its 
weapons into the sea...” Alas, this is 
the trap which all the pro-bomb com- 
mentators fall into. For, although in 


certain conceivable circumstances it 
might be attractive to negotiate from 
strength, in the case of Europe we do 
not need bombs to help us talk to the 
Russians about disengagement. It 1s 
their proposal! 


Apart from this lapse into the jargon of 
power politics Mr Steel’s ideas are both 
refreshing and provoking. He is par- 
ticularly scornful of the idea that the 
American way of life is something of 
eternal relevance: ‘‘ When we have pro- 
vided decent schools for our children 
and jobs for our unemployed adults, 
when we have made our ugly and 
violence-wracked cities habitable and 
halted the desecration of our fields and 
forests, when we have made all 
Americans equal before the law and 
equal before one another - when we 
have done all this, we will then have 
time for sanctimony and for musing over 
our mission to bring the American way 
of life to the rest of mankind.” When 
we talk about “ influencing ” the policies 
of other countries, we should bear these 
remarks in mind. 


i renounce war and i will never + 
r4 support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Accommodation 


needed for the new Editor of Peace 
News, as from August (but would book 
now if necessary). Self-contained flat 
or house, furnished or unfurnished, 
minimum two bedrooms, London area. 
Suggestions and offers please to the 
General Manager, Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets, 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 

Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lis 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
teat AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2 
a, 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd Lendon N1 
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Bleck letters, please 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s 6d 


for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 


Biock letters, please 


Address 


Classified 


6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledoman 
Rd., Londen, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Terms: 
series. 


Personal 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests 
for Peace News from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 5s pays for a 
year’s supply. Subs department, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


JUMBLE AND HELPERS wanted. Committee of 
100. LAD 8748. 


NYCND, 2 Carthusian St, London E.C.1, would 
welcome offers of transport for the summer 
project ‘‘On the Beach."’ Large tents and 
donations also needed. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right te 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers te: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than &rst 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address) 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisemont. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News fer 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


29 May, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM 5. 7.30 p.m. 24 Constance Road, 
Edgbaston. W. Midlands C.100 mtg. 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
Street. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea pro- 
vided, bring own food. In aid of Friends relief 
work overseas. 


DUDLEY. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg House. Pub- 
lic debate on nuclear disarmament. Speakers: 
Peter Griffiths (Conservative candidate), Brian 
King (Liberal candidate), Ivan Geffen and 
Doreen Sachs (CND), 


7.30 p.m. 109 Portland St. 
meeting. Speaker George Clark. 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 p.m. Free Trade Hall. 
North West Region rally. Donald Soper, Michael 
Foot, Judith Cook, Stan Broadbridge, lan Camp- 
bell Folk Group. Tickets 2s (youth 1s) from 
CND 14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 


STEVENAGE. 8 p.m. ‘' South Africa Today.”’ 
Speakers: Rev. Bill Sargent, Leon Levy. Chris- 
tian Socialist Movement. 


EXETER. CND 


SUTTON. 7.30 p.m. ‘' The Rose,"’ Rosehill. 
Folk evening. Eddie Council, ‘‘ The Skippers,’’ 
Tony McCarthy. Tickets 3s. from 11 Strawberry 
Lane, Carshalton. DER 7557. 


30 May, Saturday 


BRADFORD. 3 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Mel- 
bourne Pl Bring and buy sale and garden 
party in aid of CND funds. 


CAMBRIDGE. 10 am. to t p.m. and 2-4 ine 
ng. 


Rose Crescent (Market Sq). Peace News sel 


WORK FOR PEACE. Voluntary workers always 
welcome at Peace News office 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
especially Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Holidays 


COTSWOLD HILLS. Cottage guest house; excel- 
lent centre; good food; £1 daily, £6 weekly. 
Brochure: Lilla Eaton, Yew Trees, Cockleferd, 
Cowley, Cheltenham. 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House 
(vegetarian), Sea Palling, quiet village near 
Broads, marvellous sands. Informal atmos- 
phere, generous home cooking. Send s.a.e. or 
phone Hickling 236. Some vacancies August. 


WATCHET. Large two-berth caravan, well 
equipped, small pleasant site overlooking sea. 
4 Grange Drive, Bridgwater. 


Publications 


PEACE PACKETS, a comprehensive literature 
service, keeping campaigners up to date with 
the latest publications of many organisations. 
20s. a year, start now. Housmans (the Peace 
News booksellers) 5 Caledonian Road, London 
N.1. 


LEICESTER. 
Place. Peace 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship Party. 


LONDON W.C.2. 2.45 p.m. Beli Ls Sq. ‘‘The 
Christion Pacifist Message.'’ Speakers: Rev Dr 
Donald Soper, Rev Clifford Macquire, Rev Claud 


10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
News selling. Contact David 
Phone 21958, 


Coltman and others. FoR. 
OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace 
News selling. Contact Andrew Green, Mag- 


dalen College. 


30-31 May, Sat-Sun 


LONDON W.C.2. Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq. 
Sat. 2 p.m. to 9 p.m. Film show and start 
of International Situation Conference. Sun. 
10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m, Conference and action 
decisions. Adm 3s per day or 5s for two days. 
C.100 


31 May, Sunday 


CRAYFORD, Bexleyheath. 7.30 p.m. ‘'Crayford 
Arms,”’ High St. Dr John Chinnery on ‘‘Chinese 
attitude to war, violence, peace and co-exist- 
ence. \YGND; 


3 June, Wednesday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Mr Lodge: ‘‘Amnesty International.’’ SoF. 


LONDON W.C.2. 7 p.m. Kingsway Hall. Mtg 
of Christian Group C,100. Speaker: Dr Belden 
of Pax Christi plan. 


4 June, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Kay Wheeler on 
children she taught in India. PPU. 


5 June, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


Accommodation vacant 
ROOM IN CND HOUSE, W. London. Box No. 305. 


Accommodation wanted 


FOR NEW EDITOR of Peace News, as from 
August (but would book now if necessary). 
Self-contained fiat or house, furnished or un- 
furnished, minimum two bedrooms, London 
area. Suggestions and offers please to the 
General Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 


Situations vacant 


PEACE NEWS requires a new secretary in the 
editorial department. The post requires @ 
capacity to keep a wide variety of work under 
control and meticulous care with general office 
routine and filing. Shorthand typing essential. 
Applications by June 15 to the Editor, 5 Cale- 
donian oe N.1, giving details of age, experi- 
ence, etc. 


PAID PART-TIME secretarial help wanted for 
women's peace organisation, Central London. 
Suit ene mother. Mrs. Delf, 7 Montague 
q, . 


BRISTOL 4. 7 p.m. 110 West Town Lane, Bris- 


lington. John Hellier on ‘' Peace and the 
Schools.’’ PPU. 
LINCOLN. 8 p.m. Agriculture House, Park St. 


June CND mtg. Speaker: Dick Taverne, M.P. 


LONDON W.C.1. 6 p.m. French Church, 
Leicester Place. Mass for peace followed by a 
talk on “‘ Pacem in Terris '’ by Fr J. Foster in 
adjacent Charles Peguy Centre, PAX. 


5-7 June, Fri-Sun 


LINCOLN Theological College. ‘* Christian 
Political Action,’ a Christian Action conference. 
Speakers: Canon L. John Collins, Canon Stanley 
Evans, Mr Christopher Hollis, Miss Valerie Pitt. 
Details from 2 Amen Court, B.C.4. 


6 June, Saturday 


CAMBRIDGE. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2-4 p.m. 
Rose Crescent (Market Sq), Peace News selling. 


LEICESTER, 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road. Phone 21958. 


LONDON N.W.8. 7.30 p.m. Gateway School, 


Capland St (off Lisson Grove). Dance with 
‘““The Hawks.'"’ Adm. 3s. YCND. 
LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m, 141 Woolacombe Road, 


Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship Party. 


LONDON S.W.1. 3 p.m. Foreign Office, White- 


hall. Demonstration against bombings and 
Tepression in Aden. Young Socialists. 
OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace 


News selling. Contact Andrew Green, Magdalen 
College. 


9 June, Tuesday 


LONDON. 3.30 to 5.30 p.m. Reception at House 
of Commons for survivors from Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki (tickets from National Peace Council, 
29 Gt James St, W.C.1.) For details of public 
mtg evg see next week's Diary. 


27 June, Saturday 


LONDON W.1. 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Forum: 
Problems of independence in tropical Africa. 
Royal Society of Tropica! Medicine, 26 Portland 
Pl. Tickets 5s from United World Trust, 29 
Great James Street, W.C.1. 
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Howard Cheney refuses £2000 arms tax 


Howard Cheney, of Aylesmore Farm, 
Shipston-on-Stour, Warwickshire, had 
thought over the problem of tax refusal 
for three or four years. In 1960 he 
made the first attempt to refuse, and 
after considering all the circumstances, 
he finally paid his tax demand for the 
year 1960/61. : 
On April 22, 1962, he wrote to the Special 
Commissioners of Income Tax, inform- 
ing them of his opposition to current 
government nuclear policies. He stated 
that, as he was not prepared to assist in 
any way in the threat of a nuclear holo- 
caust, he was withholding the one-third 
of his tax which is approximately the 
amount spent on “ defence.” 
A month later the authorities reacted 
sharply: facts and figures were sub- 
stantiated and after some adjustments 
to the figures Mr Cheney wrote again: 
“Ag I have mentioned in previous 
correspondence, I am not against pay- 
ing my share of the expenses for the 
running of the country, far from it, 
but I do object to contributing to ex- 


penditure on immoral ends . . . If the 
Commissioners can give me an assur- 
ance that the portion retained will be 
paid into an account for some useful 
national purpose - land drainage, coast 
protection, afforestation etc, I will 
immediately pay over this sum.” 
The total amount involved for the year 
1961 was £1,625 Os 7d, obviously not an 
amount the Commissioners could ignore 
or default in collecting. Needless to say 
assurances were not given and after a 
considerable exchange of correspond- 
ence the matter was finally taken to the 
High Court by the Tax Commissioners 
and they secured judgment on Febru- 
ary 21 1964, that Howard Cheney was 
truly indebted; they also secured an 
affidavit for collection of the debt and a 
ruling that “... there is no defence to 
this action.” 
Nothing further happened until April 29, 
when the Commissioners wrote to say 
“. .. 1 am directed by the Board of 
Inland Revenue to inform you that judg- 
ment has been signed in the High Court 


First Negro candidates 
in Mississippi 


For the first time in this century, four 
Negroes are candidates for national 
office in Mississippi. One is a candidate 
for the Senate and three for the House 
of Representatives. 

The four campaigns are being co-ordin- 
ated under the auspices of the Council 
of Federated Organisations (COFO), an 
umbrella civil rights organisation in 
Mississippi comprising the Student Non- 
Violent Co-ordinating Committee (SNCC), 
the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), 
the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference (SCLC), and the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Coloured 
People (NAACP). 


The Council of Federated Organisations 
reports that all four candidates are en- 
tered in the regular Democratic primary 
in Mississippi to be held on June 2. 
They are running for what is to be called 
the Freedom Democratic Party. If they 
are defeated in the Democratic Party, 
they will be able to continue their cam- 
paigns as independents in the General 
Election in November. 

The candidacy of the freedom candi- 
dates is a direct challenge to the lily- 
white one-party political structure of the 
state. Only 28,000 or 6.6% of Missis- 
sippi’s 422,000 Negroes of voting age have 
been registered to vote. 525,000 whites 
are registered voters. 

All the freedom candidates will make 
Negro voting rights one of the basic 
issues of their campaigns. The cam- 
paigns themselves will serve as the focus 
for voter registration activities by COFO 
during the coming months. 


For those not allowed to register on the 
official books there will be a separate 
programme: freedom registration. The 
Freedom Democratic Party has set up 
its own unofficial voter registration 
books for the purpose of registering as 
many as possible of Mississippi’s 400,000 
disenfranchised Negroes. These books, 
known as freedom registration books, 
will be managed by freedom registrars 
appointed by COFO in every county. The 
freedom registrars will have the power 
to appoint deputy registrars to aid them 
in covering the county to provide every 
Negro with the opportunity to register 
to vote. 

Freedom registration has several pur- 
poses. First, it will serve as a mechan- 
ism through which Negroes can organise 
across the state. Secondly, it will be 
the focus of attempts to get Negroes 
registered on the official county books. 
Thirdly, freedom registration will form 
the basis for freedom elections to be 
held at the same time as the official 
elections in June and November. In the 
freedom elections, the only qualifica- 
tions will be that voters are 21 or over, 
residents of the state, and registered on 
the freedom registration books before 
the election. Whites as well as Negroes 
will be allowed to vote. Democratic and 
Republican candidates will be listed 


together with Freedom Democratic 
candidates. 
COFO states that through freedom 


registration and the freedom elections, 
it will be made clear that thousands of 


Negroes who are denied the right to 
vote in the official elections, would do 
so if they could. On this basis, the seat- 
ing of successful Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates will be challenged in 
Congress and in the Federal Courts on 
the grounds that a significant portion of 
the voting-age population has _ been 
denied the right to vote because of 
colour or race. 

Thus, the freedom candidates will serve 
not only to bring the issues to the 
people of Mississippi, dramatise voter 
discrimination, and the atmosphere of 
harrassment and resistance by the official 
state apparatus, but will serve as a basis 
for challenging the rights of the incum- 
bents to assume their seats in Con- 
gress. 


As a further part of its political pro- 
gramme, the Freedom Democratic Party 
will send a Freedom Democratic delega- 
tion to the national Democratic con- 
vention at Atlantic City in August. 


The freedom candidates will serve as 
the titular heads of the Freedom Demo- 
cratic delegation. Other delegates will 
be chosen through a series of meetings 
on the precinct, county, district, and 
state levels just as in the regular 
Mississippi Democratic Party. Unlike the 
regular party machinery, however, which 
is all-white, exclusive, and often domin- 
ated by white Citizens Council members, 
freedom delegates will be chosen in 
open meetings in which all registered 
voters (whether official or Freedom 
registered), Negroes and whites alike, 
will be allowed to participate. 


At the national convention, the freedom 
Democratic delegation will attempt to 


have the regular Democratic delegation ” 


of Justice for recovery of arrears of 
surtax for the year 1961/62 ...I am 
to request that payment of the amount 
be made in accordance with the enclosed 
notice within seven days of this date. 
In default of payment within the time 
mentioned the Solicitor of Inland 
Revenue will be instructed to take steps 
to enforce judgment.” 


At this point some of us began to sit 
up and take notice. Howard Cheney has 
been a chief sponsor of the Campaign 
Caravan Workshops, connected with the 
Committee of 100, a member of the West 
Midlands Regional CND Executive, and 
it seemed right that something should 
be done to support his action. The 
problem is what? 


I arranged for an interview with the 
Inland Revenue and after a conversation 
which was full of old-world courtesy the 
position that emerged was that the 
Board of Inland Revenue was not re- 
sponsible to a Minister, they have the 
simple job of collecting taxes and do 
not consider they have any responsibility 
in deciding how this money is spent. 
What is decreed by the government, 
they will execute no matter the circum- 
stances. As one official put it to me 
“.. . you do understand that we have 
a job to do and we are not at all con- 
cerned with the politics or morality of 
the question... .” 

This official then outlined what courses 
of action are now open to the Board. 
They could, he said, garnish (i.e., appro- 
priate money to the amount of the debt) 
Howard Cheney’s bank account. They 
could instruct the local sheriff to pro- 
ceed by distraining goods and chattels 
to the value of the sum involved. They 
could institute bankruptcy proceedings 
or lastly they could issue what is called 
a judgment summons, and the matter 
would again be contested in the High 
Court. He would not say what course 


of action they were likely to take. We 
are preparing to contact a number of 
people who would help us resist the 
sheriff if they proceed to distrain. 


In April of this year Howard Cheney 
wrote again to the Commissioners, tel- 
ling them that he had found from the 
current budget proposals that the govern- 
ment intends to spend on weapons rough- 
ly four-fifteenths of the total raised by 
taxes. He further stated that, as in the 
previous year, he had no intention of pay- 
ing this portion of the tax, unless he re- 
ceived an assurance that it would be 
spent on purposes other than arma- 
ments. 

So the wheels of the aemoe ten will 
begin to turn again. e total sum in- 
volved now amounts to £2,120 18s 9d; 
this must be the first case of major tax 
refusal in this country for this 
purpose. 

Howard Cheney is married and has four 
children. He owns a 300-acre farm at 
Shipston-on-Stour and a factory in 
Birmingham which employs over 1,000 
workers. In 1961 he cancelled an 
Admiralty contract the firm formerly 
executed, and he has since refused to 
have any work done in the factory which 
can in any way be connected with the 
arms race. Asked what he intends to do 
in the face of official action to recover 
the money he said: “I will not pay 
until I have their assurance and I sup- 
pose that they will proceed. However 
I feel it important to take this stand 
and would hope that others wiil do the 
same.” 

Footnote: The Treasury informs Peace 
‘ews that, in the current financial year, 
£1,999 million is allotted to defence out 
of a total budget of £7,388 million. The 
same proportion is allotted from the 
tota: raised by incomne tax and surtax, 
that is, 27%, or 5s 5d in the pound. 


MARCHERS HONOUR LAMBRAKIS 


unseated and the freedom delegation 


seated in its place. It will do this on the 
grounds that the regular Democratic 
delegation was chosen by undemocratic 
means and that the Democratic Party of 
Mississippi has been disloyal to the 
national Democratic Party. 

The regular Mississipi Democratic Party 
split with the national Democratic Party 
in 1960. It did not support the national 
Democratic ticket selected by the 
national convention: John F. Kennedy 
and Lyndon B. Johnson. It also refused 
to support the platform adopted by the 
national convention. The regular Missis- 
sippi Democratic Party candidates in 
1963 told the voters that the Mississippi 
Democratic Party stands for white 
supremacy and against Negro voting 
power. The principles of the national 
Democratic Party make it clear that a 
state party which behaves in the manner 
of the Mississippi Democratic Party 
stands in violation of national party 
policy. This is sufficient grounds, accord- 
ing to national Democratic Party rules, 
to withdraw recognition of the state 
party. 

The Freedom Democratic delegation will 
be pleased to support the national Demo- 
cratic ticket and the national Democratic 
platform chosen at the national Demo- 
cratic convention - as well as being 
pledged to work for the full and equal 
rights of all Americans. 


2. 


Marchers on the road between Marathon and Athens on May 17, taking 
the largest peace march to be held in Greece: last year the march was 


art in 
anned 


by the Karamanlis Government and thousands who defied the ban were arrested. 


The banner in the foreground bears the slogan “ Lambrakis lives.” 


Gregory 


Lambrakis alone marched from Marathon to Athens last year; he was not arrested 


because of his immunity as a Member of Parliament. 


He was murdered by 


political opponents a little over a month afterwards. 
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Editorials 


EASIER TO KILL 


Andrew Wilson’s description in last 
Sunday's Observer of the day-by-day 
work of the men who operate the Ameri- 
can nuclear force was frightening enough 
in itself, But perhaps most disturbing of 
all was what it revealed of the methods 
the authorities use to make it easier for 
men to continue in jobs which involve a 
willingness to kill between one million 
and ten million people at the press of a 
button. 


This method has two main ingredients: 
absolute obedience and a blurring of the 
real nature of the job. As Mr Wilson 
described it: 


“Obedience is the quality most observ- 
able in the Air Force; and it can 
hardly be otherwise when the whole 
effectiveness of the ‘deterrent’ de- 
pends on the certainty that an officer 
will throw the firing switch when 
ordered - even though he knows that 
he may kill the entire population of 
Moscow or Leningrad. 
“The men of the missile crews are 
constantly reminded of this terrible 
power, and they are probably grate- 
ful for the procedures aimed to 
obscure it. Thus every Minuteman 
is electronically ‘programmed’ for 
three separate targets, one of which is 
selected on receiving a code message 
shortly before firing. But no combat 
missile crew is told whether its target 
is a thickly populated city or a Soviet 
missile site on the Siberian tundra.” 
Mr Wilson himself seems to share the 
same lack of imaginative realisation of 
what missiles would actually do if fired 
at Russian cities. The missile crews, he 
says, find manning a weapon which could 
kill up to 10 million people “a second- 
rate occupation” compared with flying. 
This attitude he found no more than 
“ curious.” 
It is worth comparing all this with the 
methods the Nazis used to get ordinary 


people to help in their extermination 
programme. Obedience, of course, was 
the highest virtue. ‘It wasn’t I who 
persecuted Jews,” said Eichmann at his 
trial. ‘“ . This was done by the 
Government ... I accuse the rulers of 
abusing my obedience . . . Obedience 
has always been praised as a virtue.” 


Mass murder was covered up in a pro- 
fusion of euphemisms (e.g. the “ Final 
Solution") and every step was taken to 
make it respectable. In The Origins 
of Totalitarianism, Hannah Arendt 
describes this process: 


“The real horror began, however, 
when the SS took over the administra- 
tion of the camps. The old spon- 
taneous bestiality gave way to an 
absolutely cold and systematic destruc- 
tion of human bodies, calculated to 
destroy human dignity; death was 
avoided or postponed indefinitely. 
The camps were no longer amusement 
parks for beasts in human form, that 
is, for men who really belonged in 
mental institutions and prisons; the 
reverse became true: they were 
turned into ‘drill grounds,’ on which 
perfectly normal men were trained 
a be full-fledged members of the 


“This new mechanised system eased 
the feeling of responsibility as much 
as was humanly possible. When, for 
instance, the order came to kill every 
day several hundred Russian prisoners, 
the slaughter was performed by shoot- 
ing through a hole without seeing the 
victim.” 


LUTULI’S DILEMMA 


Last Saturday a new, stricter, five-year 
banning order under the Suppression of 
Communism Act was imposed by the 
South African Government on Albert 
Lutuli, the former Zulu chief and 
African nationalist leader. Lutuli, who 
is 66, had been confined to a small area 


around his farm at Groutville for the 
past five years by an order which ex- 
pired last Monday. Under the new order 
Lutuli is forbidden to enter the town 
of Stanger, which borders on his 64-acre 
arm, 


The new order stipulates a long list of 
places which Lutuli may not visit, and 
warns him against trying to publish any 
statements. He is barred from addres- 
sing meetings, making contact with any 
other banned people, attending gather- 
ings, and going to church services. 


The South African Government’s use of 
banning orders on its political opponents 
deserves the strongest possible condem- 
nation, but it also raises a_ difficult 
question as to what the response of the 
banned person should be. It has been 
suggested by some people that accept- 
ance of restrictions such as a banning 
order is contrary to the idea of non- 
violent resistance as a militant force, as 
defined by Gandhi: 
“Non-violence does not mean meek 
submission to the will of the evil- 
doer; it means pitting one’s whole soul 
against the will of the tyrant.” 
While it is hard to see any strategy, 
violent or non-violent, that could be 
adopted quickly in South Africa or holds 
the possibility of early success, it is 
questionable whether the political inac- 
tivity which acceptance of the banning 
order involves makes any strategic sense 
at all. If Lutuli defied the order, he 
would certainly be jailed, and it is hard 
to tell anyone to go to jail, particularly 
in South Africa. But one of the results 
of Lutuli accepting the order is that the 
ordinary opponent of apartheid is not 
likely to risk a greater punishment than 
he sees one of his leaders suffering. 
Another result, which has perhaps had 
equally serious effects on the resistance 
movement in South Africa, has been 
that Lutuli’s standing as a leader has 
declined, although he is still venerated 
by many people. By making some of its 
opponents politically impotent without 


actually imprisoning them, the South 
African government has perhaps reduced 
the possibility of widespread resistance 
against apartheid. 


In his autobiography, Albert Lutuli im- 
plied that he intended to conform to his 
first banning order until it expired. 
While there can be no claim that any 
act of defiance by Lutuli against the 
new ban would immediately infuse the 
people of South Africa with a new spirit 
of resistance, or bring any early results, 
such an act may be one of the necessary 
prerequisites to non-violent resistance 
in South Africa. 


HELP ZAMBIA 


On October 24, Northern Rhodesia will 
become the independent state of Zambia 
with a new constitution drawn up in 
London last week. 

It is clear that Zambia’s development over 
the next few years will have a_ vital 
bearing not only on the people of that 
country, but also on the whole of 
southern Africa. If the relatively 
smooth transfer of political power to the 
African leaders can be followed by suc- 
cessful government, many people in 
Southern Rhodesia, and possibly even in 
South Africa, who are at present 
sceptical about the virtues of black 
government, may become more sym- 
pathetic. 


In an article on page 8 Andrew Roberts 
points to the urgent need to develop 
African education in Zambia. This is 
essential not only for the usual reason - 
that it is a precondition for economic 
development - but also because, in 4 
country that has great natural resources 
but large numbers of its people illiterate 
and unemployed, it is necessary if stable 
and democratic government is to be pre- 
served. Those who wish to make a 
contribution to both peace and economic 
development in Africa, therefore, could 
hardly do better than to go and teach in 
Zambia. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Kindly leave the House 


Considered as a rather macabre music 
hall, Parliament has been on good form 
recently. On May 14 the following 
exchange took place after Duncan Sandys 
had reported on his visit to the South 
Arabian Federation. 


Mr Tapsell: Did my right hon. Friend 
encounter any enthusiasm for political 
development within the 16 states to be 
represented at the conference, apart 
from a movement towards independence 
under their existing internal constitu- 
tion? 

Mr Sandys: I did not quite hear my hon. 
Friend. 


Mr M. Foot: He means, are the sheikhs 
in favour of democracy? 


Mr Sandys: I am glad that the hon. 
Member puts it that way. I said in my 
statement that I found that there was 
a general recognition that political 
advance was necessary. Of course, 
Geer emphasis is placed upon it in 
different quarters, but undoubtedly there 
is a growing recognition that South 
ane must move with the rest of the 
world. 


Does Mr Sandys mean, I wonder, that 
his answer to Michael Foot’s question, 
in plain language, was “no”? 


* * * 


George Orwell wrote in Homage to 
Catalonia that the moment he knew the 
anti-Fascist movement in the Spanish 
Civil War had lost its revolutionary 
dynamism was when tipping was re- 
introduced in Barcelona. Opposition to 
this degrading by-product of capitalism 
is, I’m glad to say, by no means dead. 


New York waiters told a tax court re- 
cently that the court’s assumption that 
15% was an average tip was wrong and 
that 7.5% was nearer the mark. They 
also expressed the hope that the tipping 
system would be abolished in favour of 
a service charge. In Paris, waiters of 
the large Café Biard chain staged a half- 
day strike against the tipping system in 
response to an appeal by the CGT, the 
Communist-led trade union federation. 
According to the employers, however, 
only 52 waiters of a total of 800 in seven 
of their twenty establishments came out. 
The CGT were demanding that the com- 
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pany respect a 1957 agreement to include 
a service charge in the price and abolish 
tips. 
— * * 

For the last two years I have thought 
that Albert Hunt’s articles are among 
the most interesting in Peace News, and 
lately his writing seems to have become 
better than ever. Now he has written 
an extremely absorbing article for Scope, 
a fortnightly magazine published by 
Leeds University Union, in which he 
analyses, at greater length than we can 
cope with, the plays of John Arden. In 
the course of this article, Albert Hunt 
exposes the view that Arden is an 
“amoral” playwright, working in the 
tradition of realistic theatre; and since 
this view seems to be quite widely held, 
I can only hope that this article gets 
the widest possible circulation. 


This issue is something of a departure 
for Scope, which is a film magazine. 
Other features are an article on the 
place of the North in the British “new 
wave” and answers by David Mercer, 
John Arden, Stan Barstow and John 
Braine to a questionnaire on “ The artist 
in the North.” Scope costs 9d an issue 
and is obtainable from the sales man- 
ager, Robert Ritchie, Leeds University 
Union. 
* * * 

The African Ballet from Guinea, which 
can be seen at the New Victoria, London, 
until June 27, is well worth a visit. The 
setting - an enormous, vulgarly over- 
decorated cinema - could hardly be less 
suitable for a form of dancing which, 
both when it is wild and when it is 
restrained, depends for its effectiveness 
on a close relationship between perform- 
ers and audience. But, in spite of this 
handicap, the Guinean dancers generate 
a tremendous excitement. 


The programme varies considerably in 
both quality and content: sometimes 


(though rarely) it is dull; at other times 
the dancing is little more than physical 
exhibitionism (although some of this is 


remarkable stuff). The most exciting 
scenes combine brightly coloured dress, 
ferocious drumming and wild and im- 
passioned dancing. 

But there are many other moods too: 
for me the most successful piece was a 
very sophisticated ballet which told the 
story of a young couple whose love was 
brutally destroyed on their wedding day 
by a jealous police officer who has the 
young man arrested on a false charge. 
The ballet is in turn gay, tender and 
tragic, and the leading pair dance with 
great delicacy and control. The scene to- 
wards the end when, after the young man 
has been taken off by the police, his 
bride becomes distraught and commits 
suicide, is one of the most moving I 
have seen in any dance form. 

% ae * 


The following letter came in this week 
from a reader who wouldn’t give his 
name or address, for fear of possible 
victimisation from his employers: 


“This Friday I subscribed to Peace 
News for the first time, mainly with 
a view to registering a protest against 
the military actions in Aden and the 
British-protected feudalistic puppet 
state, the South Arabian Federation, 
but the issue contained almost no 
reference at all to the present military 
build-up. 


“To my knowledge no protest meeting 
large or small has yet been held, 
though it would seem apparent that the 
government’s attitude will never be 
changed without external pressures 
being put on it. 


“May I therefore call for a national 
protest meeting as soon as possible, 
which would, I believe, be supported 
not only by the peace movement but 
also by many in the middle of the 
road of British politics.” 
I’d like to inform this reader that the 
issues of May 8 and 15 contained a good 
deal about Aden; in the meantime, are 
there any takers for his suggestion? 


Is an enormous increase in the 
number of privately owned cars in 
Britain inevitable? The now classic 
Buchanan Report on “Traffic in 
Towns” said it was. Michael 
Freeman suggests that there is 
reason to think, and to hope, that 
Buchanan was wrong. 
Once upon a time - not so long ago - 
the Devil sent his chief sales rep (Earth 
region) to sell a brand new product to 
the people of the world. The rep called 
all the world’s leaders together and told 
them: “This product will make life 
incomparably more convenient for every- 
body. It will increase national produc- 
tivity; it will give everyone more leisure 
time; and it will open up ail sorts of 
new opportunities for enjoyment. For 
such benefits, the price, we feel, is quite 
reasonable. All we ask is that each 
year you put to death 100,000 men, 
women and children, to be selected by 
us, as a sign of your gratitude to the 
Devil.” 
The world’s leaders were shocked at this 
proposal and turned it down without a 
second thought. ‘“ What kind of people 
do you think we are?” they asked the 
Devil’s representative. “ We are human 
beings, you know. We value human life 
more than mere convenience.” 

* * x 


The first motor car was built in 1888. 
At present there are 6,600,000 cars (ex- 
cluding buses, lorries and motorcycles) 
in Britain. The Buchanan Report esti- 
mated that by the year 2010 there might 
be 30 million cars and 10 million other 
vehicles. 


In 1962 6,709 people were killed in road 
accidents in Britain; about 335,000 were 
injured. The Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Accidents has estimated that 
in 1961 the financial cost of all road 
accidents was £230 million. 


Why do we continue to pay this price 
with so little protest? Is it absolutely 
necessary? On the first of these 
questions the Buchanan Report con- 
cluded that 


“the motor vehicle (or some equiva- 
lent machine) is a beneficial invention 
with an assured future, largely on 
account of the great advantages it 
offers for door-to-door travel and 
transport.” 


In other words, the motor car is a 
uniquely comfortable and flexible means 
of getting around. To these reasons we 
might add pride in owning such a 
machine and its value as a symbol of 
wealth and power. 


Is the predicted gargantuan growth of 
privately-owned cars inevitable? Yes, 
said Buchanan: 


“We are approaching the crucial 
point” (said the steering group to 
the Buchanan Committee) ‘“ when the 
ownership of private motor vehicles, 
instead of being the privilege of a 
minority, becomes the expectation of 
the majority. . The number of 
people who genuinely do not desire 
to possess their own private means 
of transport must be very small, and 
we think it safe to base estimates of 
the future on the assumption that 
nearly all the families who, at any 
time, can afford to own a car (or who 
think they can) will in fact do so.” 
Add to these private reasons the profits 
of the motor manufacturers, the depend- 
ence of.the British economy on the 
motor industry, and the fact that 
2,305,000 people (or about one in every 
ten British workers) are employed in 
connection with road transport, and you 
have a pretty large vested interest in 
the motor car. As Buchanan put it: 
“As a nation we are inextricably com- 
mitted to the motor car.” 
Is there a way out of this dilemma? 
There are only two possibilities (which 
could be used in combination): to 


Is the motor car 
Michael Freeman really necessary ? 


Model of the monorail system 
for a new town proposed by 
Buckinghamshire County Council 


impose restrictions on the _ private 
ownership of cars and to increase the 
attractiveness of public transport. Some 
restriction on the use of private cars will 
in any case be necessary if the car is 
to continue to be a useful means of 
transport. But to forbid people against 
their will to own or use cars is probably 
impractical and undesirable. If we are 
indeed near the point where a majority 
of adults in this country are car owners 
no government is likely to be willing, or 
able, to take any more drastic anti-car 
measures than are strictly necessary. 


Is it possible then to cut down the num- 
ber of cars on the road by providing 
cheaper, more convenient public trans- 
port? Professor Buchanan saw this as 
an important part of the answer to his 
problem (which he described as “ main- 
taining a ‘ceiling’ on private car traffic 
in busy areas.”) ‘Given a different 
financial policy,” he said: 


“Travel by public transport could be 
made relatively cheap, and this may 
prove to be the key to the problem.” 
(Italics are Buchanan’s.) 


But, given his view that the motor car 
was on the whole a beneficial invention, 
he saw the improvement of public trans- 
port more as one (admittedly important) 
way of controlling the motor car than as 
an alternative basis of the country’s 
transportation system. 


The chief argument against considering 
public transport as an alternative to 
private cars is that we never could make 
it cheap and convenient enough to tempt 
large numbers of motorists away from 
their own vehicles. But a challenge to 
this argument has been made recently by 
the Buckinghamshire County Council. 


Buckinghamshire have produced a plan 
for “a city for the ’70s.” In their view 
(as it is put in the County of Bucking- 
ham Development Plan Review 1963): 
“ Traditional cities and city streets are 
now showing themselves incapable of 
handling the motor car. The motor 
car will destroy a human environment 
and inhibit civilised living if allowed 
complete freedom. A new town must 
look beyond car saturation point and 
deal with the problem of alternative 


: E pat ey 


means of transport.” 


Their proposal is to build a new town 
serviced by a monorail system. Housing 
and industry would be planned around 
the monorail routes. High density hous- 
ing areas, each of 5,000 people, would be 
developed around the monorail stations 
with no house more than five minutes 
walk away. The monorail would carry 
people from any part of the town to the 
city centre (where all shops, except 

corner shops,” and all public facilities 
would be). The maximum journey would 
be 15 minutes. 


Travel by monorail would be free. The 
county estimates that the annual cost of 
providing this system to a city of 250,000 
people would be about £750,000, which is 
about half the cost of an ordinary fare- 
paying bus service. In a city of that 
size the cost of a free monorail system 
to an ordinary ratepayer with a three- 
bedroom house with a rateable value of 
£100 would be about two shillings a 
week. For this sum he would have free 
transport for himself and his family. 


This is an attractive proposition. Mono- 
rail is safe, silent, and convenient, and al- 
though it has the disadvantage of requir- 
ing extensive above-ground construction, 
there is no reason why, in a new town 
designed to incorporate monorail, this 
should not be architecturally pleasing. 


The main snag about monorail is that it 
would be difficult and expensive to build 
in an existing town highly cluttered up 
with buildings. The Taylor Woodrow 
civil engineering group, which has 
acquired the British licence for a French 
monorail system, has estimated the total 
construction cost at £1 million a mile, 
which is five times the Buckinghamshire 
estimate, although it is not clear (at 
least from the Times report of their 
plans) whether this was for construction 
in a built-up area or (as in the Bucking- 
hamshire proposal) in a new town. 


Monorail may, therefore, only be a 
partial answer to the motor car. But 
if it is tried out in one or two of the 
new towns that are to be built in the 
near future, it may make a dramatic 
impact on the public versus private 
transport debate. For the Buckingham- 
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shire monorail plan conceives transport 
as something planned and paid for by 
the community for the benefit of the 
community, not as a matter for indi- 
vidual enterprise with little regard to 
the social consequences. As such it runs 
counter to the current general accept- 
ance of the motor car’s domination which 
even the Buchanan Report (brilliant and 
humane document though it is) could 
not altogether escape. 


Muddling through is a good old British 
tradition but, more than most, it is 
inadequate to the second half of the 
twentieth century. Before we go much 
further in the rebuilding of our cities, 
we need to make a decision in principle 
about what role we want for the motor 
car in our lives. As John Maddox, 
science correspondent of The Guardian, 
has pointed out, 


“|. . it is a defect of Buchanan that 
his report does not consider whether 
it might be preferable to design cities 
so that access by motor car is not 
necessary. It is sobering to think that 
if some committee had been appointed 
in 1910 to consider the question of 
hansom cabs in cities, we should all 
now be living in converted mews 
cottages.” 


Behind the technical town planning 
problem is a basic human problem - 
one which is of concern to everyone who 
wants to make this a country worth 
living in. It could hardly be formulated 
better than it was by Samuel Butler 
who, in Erewhon, wrote in 1872: 


“How many men at this hour are 
living in a state of bondage to the 
machines? How many spend their 
whole lives from the cradle to the 
grave, tending them by day and by 
night? Is it not plain that the 
machines are gaining ground upon us, 
when we reflect upon the increasing 
number of those who are bound to 
them as slaves, and of those who 
devote their whole souls to the 
advancement of the mechanical king- 
dom?” 

The machines are here to stay all right. 

The question we still haven't settled is, 

who’s to be the master - us or them? 
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Sacuntala de Miranda 


CHRISTIAN FASCISM 
IN PORTUGAL 


Portugal covers 35,583 square miles and 
has nine million inhabitants, 40% of 
whom are illiterate. It is the country 
with the lowest per capita income in 
Europe and 47% of her active popula- 
tion are employed in agriculture. It is 
a poor and backward nation, more like 
one of the newly independent countries 
of North Africa than the modern 
industrialised mations of Europe, a 
country where capitalism never had a 
chance to develop, where a powerful 
Roman Catholic Church strangled all 
attempts of scientific or humanistic 
thought to grow and which, from the 
sixteenth century onwards, has been more 
of a colony of other European powers - 
especially Great Britain’s - than an inde- 
pendent state. 


At the head of her government one man, 
Salazar, defies the open revolt of the 
people of Angola, the growing discontent 
of the Portuguese, the anger of the 
independent African states and the un- 
easiness of her NATO allies, to proclaim 
that the Portuguese colonies are simply 
overseas provinces of Portugal and to 
deny that the “civilising mission” of 
Portugal has come to an end. Three 
years after the beginning of the war in 
Angola and the loss of Goa, at a time 
when 15% of the territory of Portuguese 
Guinea is in the hands of the African 
nationalists, and after the Addis Ababa 
conference, where the African states 
pledged to wage a merciless war on 
Portuguese colonialism, Salazar is busy 
organising ‘spontaneous’? demonstra- 
tions in support of his colonial policy. 


On August 27 last year Lisbon witnessed 
one of the largest demonstrations ever 
organised by the government. Accord- 
ing to the French newspaper Le Monde, 
all offices, shops, coffee houses, cinemas 
and other places of entertainment were 
ordered to close and to invite their em- 
ployees to attend the ceremony. Three 
ships, ten special trains and hundreds 
of coaches brought demonstrators from 
all over the country into the capital, free 
of charge. And addressing a crowd of 
15,000, Salazar reaffirmed his determina- 
tion to fight to the end for the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the nation. 

By acting out this farce, one of the most 
spectacular of our age, Salazar serves a 
double purpose: first, he intends to 
show the world that the Portuguese 
people as a whole are backing his 


policies; second, he is trying to build up 
among his people an atmosphere of 
hysteria and patriotic exhortation that 
ceased to exist in the sixteenth century. 
(As was proved by the behaviour of the 
Portuguese troops who refused to fight 
in Goa, despite orders from Lisbon.) 


What in fact has happened is that, after 
38 years of dictatorship and of complete 
censorship of the press, the country be- 
came used to the lies fabricated by the 
government without protesting. A flag- 
rant example is the official list of the 
Portuguese troops killed during the inva- 
sion of Goa by the Indian army, published 
in all newspapers and read on the radio 
and television: about one thousand had 
given their lives in the defence of Goa 
and several photographs of the heroes 
were shown on television, while a band 
played the national anthem. A few 
months later, without any further denial 
having taken place, all the Portuguese 
units stationed in Goa arrived in Lisbon. 
Among Portuguese and Indians the num- 
ber of the dead had not been higher 
than nineteen. And not even the 
families of the survivors had-been in- 
formed of the truth. 


Facts like this are only possible in a 
country which has completely forgotten 
the traditions of democracy, free thought 
and human dignity. For 38 years the 
Portuguese people have lived an age 
of terror and obscurantism. 


Salazar came into power in 1928, after a 
military coup d’état which put an end to 
a republican regime that had lasted 
from 1910 to 1926. A former professor 
of finance at the University of Coimbra, 
with the education and the mentality of 
a Jesuit, he was put in charge of the 
Ministry of Finance and pledged himself 
to save the country from economic and 
moral ruin, by restoring the old tradi- 
tions of humility and honesty into the 
hearts of the Portuguese people. 


The republican regime, despite its good 
intentions, had indeed been unable to 
prevent the country from sinking more 
and more into economic chaos and 
political anarchy. And the people, tired 
of the instability of the previous period, 
watched, without much enthusiasm or 
active opposition, this new attempt to 
provide the country with a programme 
and a purpose. It was too late when 
they realised that Salazar was gradually 
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A refugee from Angola, who had 
to be carried secretly across the 
border after hiding in the jungle 
for many months. (Photo: Ameri- 
can Committee on Africa.) 


taking over the whole political and ad- 
ministrative machinery to institute a 
police state that was to become one of 
the most oppressive in the world. 


Today it has at its disposal a_ political 
police, the PIDE, which is believed to 
contain more men than the army and 
whose agents are said to have been 
trained by the German Gestapo. They 
are up-to-date in all methods of torture, 
both physical and mental, and they have 
spies in practically every office, factory, 
school or coffee house. It is well known 
that any Portuguese young man without 
money, special talents or liking for any 
of the ordinary jobs will easily find a 
well-paid situation with PIDE. And 
many people with good positions (like 
teachers or even university lecturers) 
and few moral scruples find it conveni- 
ent to supplement their earnings and to 
increase their influence by working as 
spies for the PIDE. 


The PIDE agents, besides the routine 
tasks of breaking into people’s houses 
at any time to arrest them, open their 
correspondence, tap their telephones, 
follow them in the streets, send them 
threatening letters, and sometimes go 
to the lengths of shooting them at the 
corner of a street. The sculptor Dias 
Coelho, for example, was shot to death 
in a Lisbon street in December, 1962. 


Besides the PIDE, another powerful 
force of repression is the GNR, a 
mounted force especially trained for 
street fighting and called upon whenever 
there are political demonstrations or 
strikes. Well-known for their brutality, 
their members are carefuly selected 
from the toughest elements of the 
regular police. There is also the Legiao 
Portuguesa, a volunteer organisation 
now in decline, composed of the most 
faithful supporters of the regime. These 
constitute the most important elements 
of repression at Salazar’s command and 
as the dictatorship rapidly approaches 
its final stages, they come into operation 
more and more frequently and with 
increased efficiency and violence. 


But oppression takes place in all fields 
of activity and, indeed, the whole of 
Portuguese life has been organised so as 
to prevent any heretical thought from 
ever arising. In official schools all 
teachers (like all public employees) are 
forced to sign what is generally known 
as the “anti-Communist declaration”: 


“T declare that I am integrated in 
the social order established by the 
1933 Constitution, with active repudia- 
tion of Communism and all subversive 
activities.” 
All students in primary and secondary 
schools must belong to the Portuguese 
Youth, the equivalent of Mussolini’s 
“fascist youth,” which still adopts the 
fascist salute, the greenshirt, a belt with 
Salazar’s initial and heroic slogans and 
songs in which Portugal appears as the 
bravest, the purest and the most 
Christian country in the world. The 
Portuguese youth is in control of all 
cultural and social life in every school 
and one afternoon a week is devoted to 
its activities, which include lectures on 
such subjects as “moral and nationalistic 
formation.” 


The close alliance between the govern- 
ment and the Catholic Church gives to 


i these activities a semi-heroic and semi- 


religious tone which is the peculiar 
characteristic of the Portuguese govern- 
ment’s official propaganda and which 


Queen Elizabeth with Dr Salazar 
in Lisbon during the Queen’s state 
visit to Portugal in 1957. (Photo by 
courtesy of Mrs Beatriz Ferreira.) 


turns Portuguese diplomats into the 
wonder of the civilised world. What is 
so odd about this phenomenon is that 
neither the government nor the Portu- 
guese people in general take it seriously. 
Except for a handful of fanatics, the 
speakers know that they are lying and the 
audience are aware that they are being 
told lies. Yet everybody has been col- 
laborating in what would look like a 
monstrous farce, if it were not for the 
tragic reality underlying it. 

In the universities, students’ unions, 
though they have not yet been banned, 
see their activities obstructed in every 
way. Their freely elected directive 
bodies have to be approved by the gov- 
ernment, which accepts or rejects them 
according to advice received from the 
PIDE. The students of the University 
of Oporto have never succeeded in form- 
ing unions. And the existing unions are 
neither allowed to federate into a 
national union nor to join any inter- 
national students’ organisation. 


Trade unions do not exist and the only 
workers’ organisations allowed are the. 
sindicatos, whose directing bodies are 
appointed by the government. Strikes 
are forbidden by law and punishable with 
imprisonment. It has often happened 
that workers who attempted to strike 
have been forced to resume work under 
the guns of the GNR, called in by the 
employers. The agricultural workers of 
Alentejo, one of the poorest provinces 
of Portugal, can still remember the death 
of Catarina Eufémia, a pregnant peasant 
woman shot by a sergeant of the GNR 
when she refused to go back to work. 


In a country where all liberties have 
been curtailed to such an extent, one 
should not expect elections to take place. 
The only party with legal existence is 
the government party, Uniao Nacional. 
The President of the Republic who, 
according to the Constitution, should 
appoint the Prime Minister, is in prac- 
tice himself appointed by Salazar. In 
fact, since the beginning of the present 
regime, Portugal has had three presi- 
dents and only one prime minister - 
Salazar. But elections have taken place 
since the end of the Second World War. 
They are intended to give the regime a 
democratic colouring and to make less 
scandalous the fact that a country with 
a dictatorial government appears as a 
champion of the free world in the 
NATO alliance. 


There are elections for the National 
Assembly every four years and until 
1958 there were presidential elections 
every seven years. A few months before 
the election, the Opposition, which is 
not normally allowed to organise itself, 
is theoretically given a relative freedom 
to hold private meetings and to prepare 
a list of candidates to stand for the 
election. In practice, the meetings are 
interrupted by the police and the pros- 
pective candidates arrested before their 


Luanda, October 1963: welcome for 
Portugal’s President, Rear-Admiral 
Americo Tomaz, during his visit to 
Angola. 


names can be presented. As a rule the 
final list of Opposition candidates con- 
sists of the few prominent oppositionists 
who have not been jailed by the time of 
the official presentation of the lists. 


The reason why the Opposition normally 
agrees to work in these conditions is that 
during the thirty days between the pre- 
sentation of the lists and the election 
they are allowed a few public meetings 
and the censors slightly relax their grip 
on the press, so that a limited contact 
with the public becomes possible. But 
even during this period meetings are 
closed by the police, speakers are 
arrested and so are the people who try 
to distribute Opposition propaganda in 
public places, though they have pre- 
viously been authorised to do so. Public 
demonstrations, whenever they take 
place, are dispersed by the GNR, the 
police and even the army when they are 
large enough to require such extreme 
Measures. There is violence, shooting 
and invariably a few people are killed 
when, according to reports of the press, 
“the police shoot into the air.” This 
has led Portuguese humorists to conclude 
that the Portuguese are the tallest race 
In the world. 


According to the 1933 constitution, only 
the adult males who are either literate 
ar have certain property qualifications 
are entitled to vote. Women voters must 
have dependents or possess a secondary 
education corresponding to the English 
GCE “O” level. This disqualifies a large 
Percentage of the population but is not 
In itself sufficient to secure the govern- 
ment an electoral victory. To describe 
the innumerable ways by which the 
results are rigged would take several 
Pages and some of the methods used are 
only understandable to people who know 
the peculiarities of Portuguese elections. 
It will perhaps be enough to mention 
that in the 1958 Presidential election - 
as indeed in any election under Salazar’s 
rule - the counting of the votes was done 
by special committees appointed by the 
government and that, despite their per- 
sistent demands, Opposition representa- 
tives were not allowed to check it; that 
special coaches were loaded with mem- 
bers of the Legiao Portuguesa and nuns 
who made a round of several polling 
booths, leaving their vote in each of 
them; and that a great number of 
people were prevented from voting be- 
cause they were well-known opponents 
of the regime. 


These facts, though unbelievable, are 
true and known to the foreign journalists 
who visited Portugal at the time of the 
Delgado election. Yet the British press 
as a rule speaks as if the Portuguese 
elections were a real expression of Por- 
tuguese opinion. Also, the withdrawal 
of the Opposition from the 1962 general 
election is still interpreted as an avowal 
of defeat. The Portuguese Opposition 
has certainly come to the conclusion that 
there are no constitutional means to 
defeat Salazar, not because his policies 
have the support of the majority of the 
electorate, but because a government 
which has no respect for legality cannot 
be fought through legal means. 


These facts, well known to the Portu- 
guese, would never have come to the 
attention of the outside world if the war 
in Angola had not brought the Portu- 

ese colonial policy into the public eye. 

efore 1961 Portugal was generally con- 
sidered a sunny country with plenty of 
cheap wine and sardines where a peace- 
ful people led a quiet and contented life. 
In 1957 the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh went to Portugal on a friendly 
visit. In 1960, two years after the 
Delgado election, President Eisenhower 
toured the streets of Lisbon beside 
President Craveiro Lopes and was the 
object of one of those spontaneous 
demonstrations to which the Portuguese 
are so accustomed. 


The Western powers were prepared to 
forget past dissensions and men like 
Salazar and Franco would be gladly 
accepted in the community of free 
nations in exchange for a few military 
bases, provided they were able to present 
a facade of mildness and _ goodwill. 
Organisations like the Anglo-Portuguese 
Society, which still holds its annual din- 
ner at the Savoy Hotel, and the O’Brien 
Organisation, which has been engaged to 


Members of a battalion of Portu- 
guese paratroopers shout a pledge 
of loyalty at a Lisbon training 
camp, September 1963. 


manage the Portuguese Government’s 
public relations in Britain, help a great 
deal in the building up of this facade. 
Thousands of escudos and pounds were 
spent in invading foreign countries with 
propaganda about sunny Portugal and of 
the peaceful Portuguese colonies where a 
unique example of a multi-racial society 
could be found. 


But the picture was soon spoilt by the 
eruption of the revolt in Angola and the 
brutal repression that followed it. It 
became patent that after four centuries 
of Portuguese rule only 1% of the 
African population in Angola could read 
and write, that the much-praised policy 
of assimilation was a myth, that forced 
labour was still in operation. In place 
of a heavenly multi-racial society, what 
existed was the ruthless exploitation of 
the black population by a white minority, 
who were themselves the instrument of 


Portuguese and foreign capitalists. News 
of wholesale massacres, of entire villages 
razed by napalm bombs, of streams of 
Angolan refugees fleeing into the neigh- 
bouring Congo, shook public opinion. 
The question of Angola and of Portu- 
guese colonialism in general was raised 
in the United Nations and angry debates 
took place during which the Portuguese 
delegate invariably walked out of the 
conferences under the fire of African 
criticism, 


In these debates the attitude of Britain 
has always been one of abstention and 
non-interference in the affairs of a 
friendly country, an attitude which is 
understandable when one knows, for 
instance, that 99% of the Benguela Rail- 
ways in Angola are owned by the British 
company, Tanganyika Concessions, or that 
in Portugal itself the whole of the tele- 
Phone network belongs to the Anglo- 
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Portuguese Telephones, and that the 
British company Carris has the monopoly 
of tramways and buses. 


Eager to buy foreign support for his 
cause, Salazar has been offering invest- 
ment opportunities in Angola to British, 
American, French and German firms 
(Mabor Co., Crédit Lyonnais, Krupp). He 
has also recently given a military base 
at Beja to West Germany, a missile- 
tracking site in the Azores to rrance, 
and renewed the contract with the US 
for an air base, also in the Azores. 

Whether the official attitude of the west- 
erm powers has been one of abstention, 
as with Britain, or of open condemnation 
of Salazar’s colonial policy, as has some- 
times been the policy of the United 
States, the fact remains that Portugal is 
still a NATO power and that without 
NATO armaments the war in Angola 
would have finished a long time ago. 
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FROM NORTHERN RHODESIA 
TO ZAMBIA 


Andrew Roberts A COUNtry On a tightrope 


Northern Rhodesia’s leaders have re- 
cently been in London and drawn up a 
constitution for their country which, as 
Zambia, will become independent on 
October 24. The constitutional talks 
were marked by remarkable optimism 
and goodwill. Free at last from the 
shackles of the Central African Federa- 
tion, which was dissolved on December 
31, 1963, Northern Rhodesia has become 
at once more relaxed and more purpose- 
ful Under an independent African 
government, with the great wealth of 
the Copperbelt and other as yet un- 
tapped national resources, Zambia will 
be exceptionally favoured. North of the 
Zambesi, only the Congo has, in Katanga, 
a comparable measure of industrial de- 
velopment, and the complications there 
need little emphasis. By contrast, 
Northern Rhodesia presents a solid front 
to the world, and it is strategically 
placed to influence the course of events 
in Southern Africa. Clearly, Zambia is 
destined to play a major role on the 
African stage. It is thus more necessary 
to look at some of its problems. Expecta- 
tions for Zambia run high: disappoint- 
ments could be profoundly disturbing. 


Though Northern Rhodesia has an 
African government, its social fabric still 


George Delf 
Do-it-yourself 
peace kit 


The Worried Man’s Guide To World 
Peace - A Peace Research Institute 
Handbook, by Arthur 1}. Waskow. 
(Doubleday, New York, $1.25.) 


Arthur Waskow is as well qualified as 
anyone to take the average worried man 
by the hand and guide him through the 
maze of peace politics. He has worked 
for and with Congressmen, and he has 
written about strategy and civil defence 
for the Washington Peace Research 
Institute. In this small book he offers 
his worried public a neatly condensed 
“do-it-yourself” peace kit divided into 
four sections: A Place to Stand; The 
Fulcrum; The Levers; and Moving The 
World. These headings are derived from 
Archimedes’ statement about the princi- 
ple of the lever, “Give me a place to 
stand and I will move the world.” 


This book is aimed primarily at an 
American audience, though much of the 
bibliography of suggested reading is 
relevant to non-Americans, and it would 
interest anyone wishing to know about 
the problems of the American peace 
movement. I suspect that worried men, 
and women, might find it difficult to 
assimilate the range of choice offered 
by Mr Waskow. He reveals the pros 
and cons of one political option after 
another, thereby no doubt hoping that 
his readers will be encouraged to sup- 

rt the one most appropriate to their 

liefs. The snag here is that anyone 
who is worried by the feeling that there 
is nothing he can do about world issues 
is quite likely to be equally worried 
about a wide range of choice. Which is 
why the person most likely to benefit 
from this survey is probably a politically 
curious college student. 


It is healthy to be reminded of the 
many possible effects of any one method 
of political action, and the British peace 
movement could do with a book on these 
lines; yet there is a crucial element mis- 
sing from this approach to peace. We 
need more information, and better 
analyses, but we need energy and opti- 
mism even more, and these things can 
only be found in the depths of human 
nature. Worried men must learn some- 


how to believe in themselves before they 
can be expected to go out and pull the 
right political levers at the right time 
and for the right reasons. 


has much in common with the white 
supremacies to the south. Lusaka, the 
fast-growing capital, symbolises this 
affinity: government, in massive stone 
palaces or improvised bungalows, faces 
vacant lots of bush across enormous 
squares - a half-finished attempt to ape 
the grandeurs of New Delhi, but a no 
less perfect illustration of Parkinson’s 
Law. European residences (this is the 
garden city of Northern Rhodesia) abut 
the mile-long avenue which lead to the 
commercial area; beyond this, at a safe 
distance, lie the African locations. This 
highly compartmentalised layout reflects 
that of the country at large - a legacy of 
chartéred company rule (until 1924), 
settler influence, and the partnership of 
Federation. 


Still more than elsewhere in Africa, 
politics have outrun social and economic 
change. African ministers move house 
into the garden city: it will take much 
longer for them to integrate European 
wealth and African labour into a new 
and homogeneous society. It says much 
for them, and the European leaders, that 
at least the transfer of political power 
has gone smoothly. The United National 
Independence Party has a_ decisive 
majority, but is in no hurry to abolish 
the reserved seats for Europeans. This 
will happen in due course, but mean- 
while European politicians are proving 
co-operative. Though UNIP won no 
reserved seats in the general election 
last January, many more Europeans 
voted for it than at the 1962 election 
and Kaunda’s government enjoys wide- 
spread respect. It is, of course, anxious 
to advertise the virtues of black govern- 
ment to the sceptics south of the 
Zambesi. Business has helped: this year 
began with a favourable trade balance of 
over £20 million for January and Febru- 
ary; the development of a new copper 
mine is in hand, and four factories were 
opened towards the end of last year. 


Opposing UNIP is the African National 
Congress, which has strong support, on 
a tribal basis, in the south and east. 
Last year there was bitter and bloody 
conflict in the Copperbelt between the 
parties. At the end of April this year, 
UNIP supporters attacked an ANC rally 
in Mufulira, a constituency which ANC 
recently lost to UNIP. But on the whole 
this year has been fairly calm. Leaders 
of both parties toured the country urg- 
ing peace, and UNIP discipline has 
improved with the entry in January of 
numerous party officials into government 
and Parliament. The long-secluded king- 
dom of Barotseland is solid for UNIP, 
and the Litunga will yield most of his 
power to the nationalists. The Governor 
lately showed his confidence in the UNIP 
government by transferring to it control 
of the police, and political prisoners, 
jailed in the struggle against Federation, 
are now being released. 


All the same, politics could become ex- 
plosive as long as the present rate of 
unemployment continues. A year ago 
there were 74,000 men looking for jobs, 
compared with only 250,000 actually 
employed - and this in a population of 
34 million which is increasing by perhaps 
34% per annum. This high level of 
unemployment, and the evident over- 
whelming dependence of Northern 
Rhodesia on subsistence farming, is in 
part a corollary of its riches. Oligopoly 
in the copper industry, union pressure 
(white and black) and government policy 
have resulted in high wages in the mines 
and accentuated the inherent dependence 
of the industry on capital and equipment 
more than labour. Jobs have failed to 
expand with output, while high wage 
levels inhibit the growth of new indus- 
tries which could relieve the resulting 
unemployment. 


The two mining groups, Anglo-American 
and Rhodesia Selection Trust, realise that 
their own future depends on broadening 
the base of Zambia’s economy and increas- 
the supply of skilled local labour. 
They have fixed their selling price for 
copper well below that offered in 


London, since fluctuations, however 
profitable for investors, could be disas- 
trous to the national economy. (Higher 
prices would also encourage the produc- 
tion elsewhere of cheaper substitute 
metals.) A few months ago the com- 
panies considerably increased the oppor- 
tunities for Africans to replace Euro- 
peans in skilled and supervisory jobs 
while imposing a general reduction in 
wages for these “ staff” posts. European 
miners (to be accurate, many of them 
come from South Africa) have had to 
renounce the right to strike - their chief 
weapon against African advance. The 
African Mineworkers’ Union is under 
pressure from government to accept the 
principle of a uniform wage structure 
for the whole country, and not just for 
the industry. (Recently the AMU was 
mollified by the long overdue substitu- 
tion of a monthly wage for the old sys- 
tem of payment after every thirty shifts.) 


Yet the African, as well as the European 
miner, continues to stand somewhat 
apart from the mainstream of national 
life. It is remarkable, in a country 
which by African standards is highly 
industrialised, that there are no former 
trade union men in the Cabinet and 
hardly any in Parliament. This is largely 
due to the long history of disunity and 
fission among the unions which has made 
dificult any firm links with political 
parties. The biggest union, AMU, 
appears to many to represent a minority 
interest, however important, and the 
government is not likely to look kindly 
on strikes for higher pay in the mines 
when so many have no jobs at all. Two 
union leaders have been made parlia- 
mentary secretaries, neither in ministries 
directly concerned with labour. It is un- 
clear whether this will make for sufficient 
co-operation, and it would not be surpris- 
ing if Kaunda found it necessary, as did 
Nyerere, to curb union powers, especi- 
ally now that European intransigence is 
no longer such an obstacle to African 
advance. 


To redress the imbalances in the 
economy, the government has various 
schemes in hand. There is an emergency 
£5 million plan for education, housing, 
communications, health and rural devel- 
opment - a timely encouragement to 
potential investors. A recent commission 
has advised pay increases and reductions 
designed to narrow the gap between the 
higher and lower grades of government 
employees - especially teachers and 
police. A National Youth Service has 
been set up to provide vocational train- 
ing for unemployed young men: Holland 
and West Germany are likely to provide 
staff for it. UNIP has welcomed a pro- 
posal by the European politicians that 
the larger European farmers should sup- 
port an apprentice scheme for African 
farmers. A pilot scheme is under way 
for irrigated sugar cultivation in the 
flats of the Kafue river basin: there is 
already a sugar refinery at Ndola. The 
country stands to benefit greatly when 
the government terminates the payment 
of royalties to the British South Africa 
Company for its supposed ownership of 
mining rights on the Copperbelt. 


Kaunda’s prestige at home is deeply in- 
volved in the current negotiations. If 
the company is paid any compensation, 
it might be on condition that it increase 
its hitherto modest investment in 
Northern Rhodesia. On the other hand, 
there is no intention at present of 
nationalising the copper companies: they 
and UNIP have come to realise their 
value to each other. Should UNIP lose 
its hold on the country, of course, any- 
thing might happen. 


But the sine qua non for development is 
education, especially in upper primary 
and secondary schools. In relation to its 
national income, Northern Rhodesia is 
probably worse off in this respect than 
the much poorer countries of East 
Africa. 75% of men, and almost all 
women, over 16 are illiterate, and less 
than 1% have been to a secondary school. 


There is as yet only one non-fee-paying 
school which reaches A level. Here again 
one must note the baleful effects of settler 
influence and federal policies. Northern 
Rhodesia has fallen between the two 
stools of progress towards African rule 
on the West African model and the 
separate development of South African 
biracialism. Schools were integrated 
with little fuss in January, but this can 
be no more than a gesture towards 
increasing places for Africans. Even 
then, the main result has been for the 
(fee-paying) European schools to attract 
only those African children who are too 
dull to get into the highly competitive 
free schools, along with those few others, 
such as sons of Cabinet ministers, whose 
parents can afford the fees. 


The Government plans to open a great 
many schools in the near future, though 
it is not clear how many qualified 
teachers can be found. More definite 
are the plans for the new university 
building which will begin in Lusaka 
at the end of this year. Northern 
Rhodesia has stopped all financial sup- 
port for the University College in Salis- 
bury, including (perhaps unwisely) the 
medical school there. Instead, Zambians 
will enter the university at Lusaka after 
O level and gain a pass degree after 
four years, after which they can proceed 
to an honours degree. 


Northern Rhodesia’'s “ dual economy ” is 
not only due to the preponderance of 
the copperbelt. Its proximity to Southern 
Rhodesia and South Africa has laid it 
open to a great variety of foods and 
manufactures produced far more cheaply 
in those countries than would have been 
possible in Northern Rhodesia. Agri- 
cultural development and the growth of 
secondary industries can be assisted by 
raising tariff barriers to the south: still 
more beneficial would be a_ boycott. 
This is also, of course, politically desir- 
able, but it cannot be lightly contem- 
plated. Northern Rhodesia depends on 
South African imports (£13 million per 
annum) as does no other country under 
African rule. It may not wait for the 
leading western countries to declare a 
boycott, but it will certainly need their 
assistance in replacing South African 
imports. France may help out: it im- 
ports £6 million worth of copper per 
annum from Northern Rhodesia and has 
expressed an interest in exporting more 
goods and capital than its present £6,000 
worth. (The recent Jeannery report 
should stimulate action here.) Italy has 
also been approached, while Japanese 
trade has increased rapidly in the last 
few years and no doubt could expand 
further. 


For the moment, Northern Rhodesia 
must avoid antagonising unduly either 
Southern Rhodesia or Portugal, as it 
must export its copper by rail to Beira 
in Mozambique. The copperbelt also 
depends for its power on the coal mines 
at Wankie and the electricity from the 
Kariba dam. The latter is now run by 
the Central African Power Corporation, 
which alone could grant Kaunda his 
wish to build Zambia’s own powerhouse 
on the north bank. The World Bank is 
unlikely to assist “ political” schemes 
such as this, or the proposed rail link 
with Tanganyika. The picture might 
change: West Germans are said to be 
interested in the coalfields of southern 
Tanganyika, and there is a considerable 
fishing trade to be revived in the 
Luapula valley - if conditions in Katanga 
allow. A recent report to the Economic 
Commission for Africa pointed out that 
a free trade area in East and Central 
Africa would make viable a number of 
secondary industries: and a rail link 
would obviously be important to such a 
market. And a customs union with the 
Congo would enable the whole ‘“ copper 
complex” and the Benguela railway to 
promote economic development on either 
side of the Congo border. 


continued on page 10 
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Negroes die in Mississippi terror 


Negroes in Mississippi have been suffer- 
ing a “reign of terror,” according to a 
recent news release from the Student 
Nonviolent Co-ordinating Committee 
based in Atlanta, Georgia 

Robert Moses, the director of the Mis- 
Sissippi project for the SNCC, testified 
On May 6 that five Negroes had been 
killed in south-east Mississippi in recent 
Months, and called for investigation by 
the United States Department of Justice. 
He told a meeting of the State Advisory 
Committee to the United States Civil 
Rights Commission that no-one had been 
arrested or indicted for the mysterious 
Killings, 


‘Silence’ claim: 
Washington sit-in 


A civil rights group staged a sit-in on 
May 21 at the offices of the Commission 
on Civil Rights in Washington, accord- 
Ing to a report in the New York Times 
On May 23-24, The demonstration, which 
also included picketing on the pavement 
Outside the offices, was carried out by 
the District of Columbia chapter of the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE). 


The demonstrators were protesting 
against a ‘conspiracy of silence” on 
€vents in Mississippi. CORE officials 
claimed that the commission “is hiding 
its information on conditions in Missis- 
Sippi.” They also protested against the 
failure of the commission to hold a 
bublic hearing in Mississippi. 

The commission issued a prompt denial 
that it was suppressing information 
or was failing to investigate racial 
complaints in Mississippi. Commission 
Officials also said that plans to hold a 
hearing in Mississippi had been post- 
Poned twice at the request of Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy, first because 
of the pending admission of James Mere- 
dith, a Negro, to the University of Mis- 
sissippi in the autumn of 1962, then 
lecause of “ far-reaching and important 
litigation” growing out of the events 
surrounding Mr Meredith’s admission. 


CORE demonstrators stated that they 
also planned to picket Mr Kennedy's 
Office the following week. 


Julius Hobson, chairman of the Columbia 
Chapter of CORE, said that the demon- 
Stration was a “token sit-in to drama- 
tise the situation, that the Civil Rights 
Commission, the Civil Rights Division 
of the Justice Department and the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Fair Employment 
Practices aren’t doing their job.” 


Mr Hobson and three colleagues, two 
Negro men and a white girl, sat on the 
floor of a narrow hallway leading to the 
commission offices. Outside the build- 
ing, one block from the White House, 
Pickets paraded with signs: ‘“ There’s 
Something rotten in the land of cotton 
that the Civil Rights Commission can’t 
see” and “Why the thundering silence?” 
Carl Holman, information officer for the 
Civil Rights Commission, said that Mr 
Hobson had indicated that he hoped he 
and his colleagues would be arrested, 
but Mr Holman said they had no inten- 
tion of asking the demonstrators to leave 
or be taken away by the police. 


Asked if the commission had plans for 
a hearing in Mississippi, Mr Holman said 
that no date had been set but that the 
commission has always felt that it must 
hold a hearing there. 


—— 
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Volunteers wanted to help with Peace 
News packing and despatching on Wed- 
nesday evenings (6-9 p.m.) and Thurs- 
days all day. If you can spare the time 
we can find the work. Sellers wanted 
too in all parts. Write now for more 
information or complete the form 
below. 


Please send copies of Peace News 
(june 5 only/regularly) @ 5s per dozen, 
sale or return 


Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


Moses reported the shotgun killing of 
44-year-old Louis Allen in Liberty, Mis- 
sissippi, last January 31. Allen was a 
witness of the 1961 murder of 52-year-old 
Negro Herbert Lee, who was gunned 
down outside a Liberty cotton gin by a 
member of the Mississippi state legisla- 
ture. Allen later admitted to SNCC 
workers that he had been forced to lie 
at 2 coroner’s jury investigation into the 
shooting which set free E. H. Hurst. 


In 1962 Allen signed an affidavit that 
Hurst killed Lee “ without provocation. 

He was warned that local whites were 
out to “get him.” In August 1962 he 
was arrested and beaten by a Liberty 
deputy sheriff who hit him with a flash- 
light, breaking his jaw. Allen’s calls for 
protection from the US Department of 
Justice went unanswered. Both Lee and 
Allen had been active in a SNCC vote 
drive. 

Moses said four Negroes had been killed 
in neighbouring Wilkinson County since 
the March on Washington in August 
1963. Archie C. Curtis, a Natchez under- 
taker, testified that he and another 
Negro had been stripped and beaten by 
hooded men on a desolate road outside 
the city on February 15, 1964. Curtis 


NZ Government 
still against 
French tests 


The New Zealand Government intends 
to maintain its opposition to French 
nuclear tests in the Pacific in spite of 
the report of three scientists published 
on May 20 that fallout should not sig- 
nificantly contaminate New Zealand, The 
Times reported on May 21. 


Mr Holyoake, the Prime Minister, said 
he was heartened by the report. How- 
ever, the reassurance did not in any way 
alter the Government’s opposition to 
tests anywhere, especially those close to 
New Zealand or any of its territories. 
Gambier Island, site of the proposed 
tests, is 3,000 miles north-east of New 
Zealand and 1,300 miles from the New 
Zealand-governed Cook Islands. 

The report, presented to the Royal 
Society of New Zealand on May 20, 
stated that given care, good meteor- 
ological advice and patience, the agency 
conducting the tests at the island should 
be able to avoid significant contamina- 
tion of inhabited islands by early fallout 
from a surface explosion. No significant 
contamination could be expected in the 
Cook Islands from stratospheric fallout 
arising from high level or high yield 
nuclear explosions. 

Though stratospheric debris from such 
tests initially would be concentrated in 
the southern hemisphere, the intensity 
of fallout in New Zealand would not 
approach the maximum levels already 
experienced in the northern hemisphere, 
unless the total yield of the proposed 
French series was comparable with that 
of both American and Soviet test series 


in 1962, which exceeded 200 megatons. 
ee seemed unlikely, the report 
added. 


Argentine workers 
occupy factories 


Workers in the Argentine seeking pay 
increases to cope with rising living costs 
launched a nation-wide sit-in campaign 
on May 21 to dramatise their demands, 
na New York Times reported on May 


The Peronist-controlled General Labour 
Confederation’s long-announced “ battle 
plan” started at 6 am. By noon more 
than 70 factories had been seized in 
greater Buenos Aires. Court officers and 
police reacted rapidly and in most cases 
got operations going again after arrest- 
ing union Jeaders. 

Workers involved in the sit-ins were 
estimated at more than 30,000 in num- 
ber, but no violence had been reported 
at midday, although 225 workers at a 
wool firm, Lanus, were reported holding 
the plant manager as a hostage. There 
were unconfirmed reports that utility 
workers had seized foreign-owned power 
stations in some localities, but electrical 
services continued as normal. 

Juan Palermo, Minister of the Interior, 
refused to comment on the campaign, 
saying he had “ nothing to report.” 


said he was lured to the spot by an 
unidentified caller who told him a 
woman was dying of a heart attack. 
He told the committee the beating 
stemmed from his participation in a 
vote drive. 

A Negro was forced to strip and was 
soaked in motor oi] before being beaten 
in Amite County, near Liberty, on 
February 1, 1964, Moses said. Another 
Negro was shot and killed in Talla- 
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hatchie County by policemen on Febru- 
ary 13. 

Other witnesses told of cross burnings, 
threatening phone calls, and economic 
reprisals for taking part in civil rights 
and vote activity. Moses called for a 
“thorough investigation by the Justice 
Department.” Moses and other SNCC 
staff have issued pleas to that agency 
many times since beginning their vote 
campaign in 1961. 


Dr Kenneth Kaunda, Premier of Northern Rhodesia, speaking at the final public 
session of the Northern Rhodesia independence conference, which came to a 
successful conclusion in London on May 19. 

On United Nations Day - Octover 24, 1964 - Northern Rhodesia will become the 
independent republic of Zambia, a name taken from the Zambesi River, which 


flows along the southern border of the 


country. Northern Rhodesia will be the 


first British dependency to become a republic immediately on achieving independ- 
ence, without an intervening period with a Governor-General. 

The republic’s constitution, based on the existing one, is largely modelled on the 
American and French examples, The president will be elected at the same time 
as the 75 members of the National Assembly. He will be commander-in-chief of 
the armed forces and will have the right te appoint and dismiss ministers. 


Artistic freedom under 
attack in New York 


Tom McGrath writes: The New York 
Nation (May 3) reports that “there is 
almost nowhere in New York where one 
can now go to see the new cinema or the 
new theatre.” 


This is the result of a general policy of 
“ harassment of the arts at present be 
ing followed by New York City's Depart. 
ment of Licenses; the New York State 
Division of Motion Pictures; the New 
York police and other authorities. 


Almost every branch of the arts has been 
attacked. Experimental theatres and 
cinemas have been refused licenses on 
the opening nights of new plays and 
films; actions have been brought against 
proprietors of coffee houses where poetry 
readings are given. On April 3, Lenny 
Bruce was arrested at the Cafe Au Go 
Go for “giving an indecent perform- 
ance.” Howard Solomon, owner of the 
cafe, was arrested with him. On April 
7, Lenny Bruce was arrested again, and 
this time Solomon’s wife was also ar- 


rested. There have also been threatening 
telephone calls and hints of “fire rais- 
ing.” 

Artists, who rely mainly on warehouse 
lofts for space to live and work in, are 
now being refused licences for the lofts. 
This affects over 2,500 Manhattan artists. 
The Artists-Tenants Association staged 
a demonstration in protest, and later 
had a meeting with city officials. But no 
agreement has yet been reached. 

A Committee on Poetry was formed, and 
successfully defended the proprietor of 
the Metro coffee house. He had been 
summoned for giving ‘entertainment ” 
in his premises without a licence. But 
there was no charge for the poetry read- 
ings given there, and a court decided 
they did not constitute ‘‘ entertainment.” 
Since this decision came from a lower 
court, it does not set a precedent. 

A Committee for the Freedom of the 
Arts has been formed to hold demonstra- 
tions, give information to the public, and 
provide legal aid. 


Do you want to help the Portuguese people? 
Information and speakers on repression and 
political prisoners in Portugal - and what you 
can do - from 


British Committee for Portuguese Amnesty 
30 Benson Road, London S.E.23 
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NEED JOSEPH MASTERS DIE? 


The National Campaign for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment (London) is not 
merely dead. Far worse, it has every 
intention of reviving, when the fighting 
is over and lesser mortals may have 
virtually won the cause. 

It is now busily occupied with issuing 
stencilled statements to every inquirer, 
whatever the terms of the inquiry, which 
can be summarised like this: 


“ Abolition will not be an election 
issue. It would not be in the interests 
of the Campaign to make it one. As 
soon as a new House of Commons is 
elected, we propose to write to every 
member to ensure that a Bill is intro- 
duced. We shall then need help in 
these ways: 
1. Money for reopening campaign. 
2. Meetings of “question and answer” 
type. 
3. Letters written to your MP. 
A united effort by all as soon as the 
election is over will, we believe, at last 
achieve the object for which we have 
fought so long.” (My italics.) 
A small number of abolitionists in the 
country have now received this state- 
ment, and had time to mull it over. Most 
of them are far from convinced. A few 
months ago it was at least possible for 
a local branch of the NCACP to get a 


Michael Frayn 


IRRESPONSIBLE 
DOUBTERS 


I’m not a pacifist - nor even a uni- 
lateralist. My views on the prevention 
of war are rather similar to my views 
on the prevention of nausea when I feel 
sick - a pathetic hope that if I just keep 
very still and try not be breathe, maybe 
it will never happen. I’m not the only 
one to take this bold line, either. 


Things Are All Right As They Are. 
That’s what we want to believe. Natur- 
ally the Government wants to believe it, 
too (and so will the next one when it’s 
actually elected). So do most of the 
newspapers in the country, in the hope 
that people will be struck by the simi- 
larity of their views to the views of 
everybody who really matters, and there- 
by realise how responsible they are. 


I don’t know why papers are so anxious 
to be thought responsible. A good three- 
quarters of the journalists in the country 
act as if they believed they were up for 
election to the Athenaeum. (A number 
of us no doubt actually are.) Some basic 
insecurity here? Anyway, it gives us a 
distressing tendency to walk right by 
events or ideas which are irresponsible 
enough to cast doubt on the general 
allrightness of the universe without ever 
seeing them. 

Which is why we need Peace News. The 
people who believe that things, by and 
large, are all right as they are have 
almost a monopoly of public communica- 
tions in Britain. They may be right. But 
it’s important that they shouldn’t be 
allowed to win their case purely by 
default, and that at least one obstinate 
advocate should force them to produce 
their unspoken assumptions for public 
examination, and defend the expensive 
a dangerous conclusions derived from 

em. 


total since February 1 


£514 


contributions this week £8 5 6 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London Nl 


letter from Victor Gollancz, the chair- 
man. Now all is silence. 


Two out of the eight capital murder 
cases in the last two years have been of 
a “popular” nature, thereby making un- 
necessary any great effort to get the 
issue of abolition discussed by the pub- 
lic. Ad hoc committees supported both 
Hanratty and Edwin Black, gaining a 
reprieve for the latter. On the other 
hand, the case of the Jamaican executed 
in Birmingham during November 1962 
was so clear-cut, his trial so uneventful, 
that so far as I can gather no group sup- 
ported him, and very few people have 
even remembered his name. 


On November 27, 1963, the press an- 
nounced that two young men, Pascoe 
and Whitty, were to be executed for 
murder with theft. Like the Birming- 
ham case, these two might have passed 
unnoticed. But a day or two after this 
announcement George Gummer, an ac- 
countant, who is secretary of the Bristol 
Campaign for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment, called a meeting to discuss 
whether it might be feasible for the 
group to stand outside the prison on the 
morning of the execution. In the course 
of the meeting this idea became but a 
small part of a campaign which in the 
following fortnight was to involve cam- 
paigners all over Britain. And although 
Pascoe and Whitty were hanged, a 
pattern for action was then made which 
is still being followed and enlarged upon, 
and will continue to be until capital 
punishment is consigned to join the rack 
and ducking-stool, or the NCACP takes 
over again. 

The Bristol CACP set itself these four 
main tasks: 

1. To collate every possible piece of in- 
formation relating to capital punishment 
and capital murder cases. 

2. To make and maintain personal con- 
tact with fellow workers throughout the 
British Isles. 

3. To collect money for the “Rowe 
Fund” until the Government passes 
legislation directly benefiting both vic- 
tims of criminal and judicial killing (the 
fund was started from silver collected 
in a sweet box outside Horfield Prison, 
the night before Pascoe’s execution. Mrs 
Pascoe and her eldest child are now 
benefiting from the fund). 

4. To send a travelling member to any 


part of the country where he may be 
able to assist or initiate a campaign. 


By these methods, especially the second 
and fourth, the Bristol CACP has now 
established a system which can be used 
in any emergency (i.e. when sentence 
of death is promulgated). When Simcox 
was about to be executed in Birmingham 
in March 1964, the travelling member 
made contact with the secretary of the 
Midlands Committee of 100, an ad hoc 
committee was formed a day or two be 
fore he arrived, and action, which in- 
cluded petitioning, leafleting, personal 
contact with well-known Birmingham 
citizens, an all-night vigil of 75 people, 
and a 15-man deputation into Winson 
Green Prison, evolved out of the next 
week’s activities. (Christine Edwards, 
secretary of the Midlands Committee of 
100, performed a miracle of activity in 
this. Without her, no action, let alone 
mass protest, would have been possible.) 

Patrick M’Carron was due to be executed 
in Perth no more than a week later. The 
Bristol CACP travelling member, in 
Edinburgh at the time, called on a local 
clergyman, and helped form an ad hoc 
committee on the spot. Bristol and the 
newly formed Perth group are now 
working in close co-operation over the 
Masters case. 

Apart from the initiative taken by Bris- 
tol abolitionists, other groups have con- 
tacted them and then proceeded with 
their own brand of spontaneous protest. 
Barry Grenville, Chris Cowley, Barry 
Johnson and Paul Winocour of the Com- 
mittee of 100 conducted a hectic cam- 
paign in Winchester for the reprieve of 
Dennis Whitty. Again, in March this 
year, they stimulated Londoners to pro- 
test over Simcox with a campaign which 
ended with a damp and bedraggled Tra- 
falgar Square rally. 

Groups and individuals in Stroud, Glam- 
organ, Oxford, Cambridge, Surrey, Sus- 
sex, Hull, Leicester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and a number of other areas, now rely 
for information and direction on the 
Bristol CACP. And yet this is undoubt- 
edly a most precarious and unreliable 
set-up. The pattern set by Bristol was 
not the calculated usurpation of the 
NCACP's prerogative, but an attempt to 
present some line of protest to the pub- 
lic in the absence of any directive what- 
ever from the London HQ of the Cam- 


paign. The NCACP has tragically failed 
to express the abolitionist cause in a 
perspective which only a fully organised 
national body can possess at the very 
time when it is especially important. 


We surely do not oppose this insane law 
primarily to alter statute books, but to 
save men’s lives. Intelligent people are 
now generally agreed that the 1957 
Homicide Act was a blunder. I, there- 
fore, have little doubt that a reprieve 
would have been possible in the cases of 
Russell Pascoe and Dennis Whitty, and 
is now possible in the case of Joseph 
William Masters, if not only the good, 
but the good and the influential, had the 
courage to face the law and society with 
what the law and society very largely 
recognise to be fundamentally inade- 
quate. And do it publicly! That is most 
essential. To me, the compromise of the 
NCACP now is uncomfortably similar to 
that political compromise which pro- 
duced the 1957 Act. 


Masters killed a 75-year-old retired 
bricklayer, James Littler, with a brick 
he had picked up in the old man’s gar- 
den. At his trial Masters consistently 
affirmed that he was severely provoked 
by Littler’s allegations of his misconduct 
with his girl-friend, Pat Pilkington, and 
that he struck him in a moment of 
vicious anger. Under the Homicide Act 
this murder alone would not take him 
to the gallows. But it was the prosecu- 
tion’s allegation of theft after the mur- 
der that may mean that, on June 5, 
Masters will hang. 

There is therefore less than a week in 
which to act on this man’s behalf. A 
deputation of abolitionists throughout 
the country is going to Henry Brooke on 
either Monday or Tuesday next (June 1 
or 2). Should no member of the NCACP 
executive committee or Committee of 
Honour agree to join it, then it will be 
in the hands of a few private citizens, 
with considerably less weight and experi- 
ence, to make the points about this Act, 
and its relation to Masters’ crime, to 
Henry Brooke. 


The address of the Bristol Campaign for 
the Abolition of Capital Punishment is 
1 Brunswick Square, Bristol] 2. The 
Peace Action Centre, Carriage Drive, 
Frodsham, Cheshire, is also working for 
a reprieve for Joseph Masters. 


ZAMBIA 


from page 8 


The shaping of Zambia’s policies regard- 
ing East and Central Africa inevitably 
hinges on events in Southern Rhodesia. 
Kaunda has committed himself to sup- 
porting Nkomo’s PCC. He must hope 
for a change of government soon, if only 
to relieve the strain of maintaining 
essential links with the Rhodesia Front 
regime. Zambia would be hard hit by 
any eruption in Southern Rhodesia or 
Mozambique, and at present it cannot 
afford to sponsor outright assaults on 
the white supremacies. (Indeed, Kaunda 
has been criticised by other African 
states for proposing diplomatic repre- 
sentation in South Africa - though 
Verwoerd suspects this to be simply a 
plot for creating revolutionary cells.) 


The South African ANC, PAC and All- 
Africa Convention, as well as Mozam- 
bique nationalists, have offices in Lusaka, 
and in October Lusaka may well replace 
Dar-es-Salaam as headquarters of the 
liberation movement. But for the 
moment the energies of ANC at least 
are largely directed te relaying north- 
ward information from South Africa and 
handling the refugees who since January 
have been able to enter Northern 
Rhodesia from Bechuanaland. Kaunda 
has declared himself unwilling to spon- 
sor armed uprisings, preferring to train 
refugees for the work following a 
political take-over. To this end, a 
refugee centre has been started, includ- 


ing an agricultural training centre 
backed by Oxfam and a secondary school 
sponsored by the Afro-American Insti- 
tute. A quarter of the students will be 
Zambians, to prevent the exiles from 
becoming too ingrown. Already, the 
government has threatened to expel PCC 
and ZANU groups if they pursue their 
feuds in Zambia. 

In the face of Zambia’s various problems, 
standards of administration and security 
will be of crucial importance. Most dis- 
tricts now have elected councils, but for 
some time to come these will depend 
much on district commissioners, and as 
yet only four out of 43 are African. 
After independence, many European 
officials are expected to leave. A staff 
training college will begin courses in 
July, but - with so few educated men to 
draw on - neither this nor courses over- 
seas can make up for lost time. In the 
police, many officers have already left, 
and a third of the senior officers will 
leave between May and October. 

As for the armed forces, they will only 
become Kaunda’s responsibility in Octo- 
ber. He seems committed to strength- 
ening them, primarily, no doubt, as an 
internal security force. There are two 
battalions, with armoured car and signal 
squadrons. Of the 125 officers, 29 are 
seconded from Britain: there are about 
30 Africans now undergoing officer train- 
ing. There is a drive on to raise a 
territorial force of 1,800 and plans for 
three air-cadet squadrons. Privates’ pay 
was doubled last year and is likely to 
be increased still further, while rates 
for new officers will be reduced. 
Kaunda has shown his belief in non- 


violence as an anti-colonial tactic (see 
Peace News, April 5, 1963). Whether it 
goes further than this - further than 
Nehru’s belief, for instance - has yet to 
be seen. If it does, he will have scant 
support from his colleagues. 


Zambia’s economic pre-eminence among 
the new states of Africa is not an un- 
mixed blessing. Hitherto, South Africa 
has tended to be the model: Liberia, or 
Katanga, are warnings of what could 
happen in future - a relapse into a 
“ company state.” Decolonisation here is 
a much more complex business than 
usual, involving major realignments both 
internally and externally. The very 
wealth which raises Zambia’s hopes so 
high has indirectly inhibited preparation 
for a future under African rule, by 
creating a large European sector linked 
to the south. 


Over the next few years, Zambia’s 
leaders must walk a tightrope, encourag- 
ing foreign investment and staff and 
preventing a European exodus, while 
holding in check popular impatience with 
the continuing capitalist presence. If 
Zambia is to make the most of its 
resources, it must learn to live for a 
time with neo-colonialism, At least the 
neo-colonialists, now that African rule is 
a fact, appreciate the advantages of a 
government, however untrained, commit- 
ted to abolishing the traces of colonial- 
ism and putting Zambia squarely on its 
own feet. 


Andrew Roberts is a historian attached 
to the Rhedes-Livingstone Institute, 
Lusaka; he is investigating oral tradi- 
tions in North-Eastern Rhodesia. 
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Mods, rockers and 
the mass media 


Your open letter to a Margate magistrate 
(May 22) successfully raises some of the 
broad issues involved in the recent holi- 
day disturbances and provides a useful 
analysis of some of the underlying social 
and political causes of the phenomenon. 
However, there are specific points that 
the article did not raise which are of 
considerable importance. 


Most seaside towns are subjected to 
minor forms of “ disorderly behaviour” 
at holiday times, but it was not until 
Easter that the press chose to emphasise 
the Clacton incidents on an otherwise 
quiet and wet weekend; incidentally, it 
largely failed to report the Easter activi- 
ties of CND. This interest on the part 
of the mass media is the current mass- 
circulation gimmick; it has been whipped 
up during the last six months as the 
corollary of the commercial exploitation 
of young consumers by the pop mer- 
chants. This is not meant to imply that 
there is a direct relationship between 
them; there is, in fact, a complex of 
interconnected exploitatory situations 
where various commercial interests join 
the rat race of money-making in a num- 
ber of different ways arising from the 
opportunities represented by teenage cul- 
ture in a moribund capitalist society. 


Two things arise from the media exploit- 
ation of the situation, Firstly, there has 
been an intensive emphasis upon the 
role of the mods at the expense of the 
rockers. Again, this is a complex prob- 
lem but the overall tone of the publicity 
has been to come down fairly decisively 
on the side of the supposedly cleaner, 
more middle-class and articulate mod 
and to represent him virtually an 
apprentice member of a ‘“ Chelsea set.” 
Most of the press vilification of the par- 
ticipants in the fights is directed at 
rockers, and this can be illustrated by 
the way in which TV has presented mod 
balls and ballets and depicting mods and 
rockers in pseudo - West Side Story 
guise; Radio Luxembourg presents a 
record programme for mods, and the 
Daily Mail recently emphasised the 
superiority of the mods in a quiz, “Are 
you a mod or a rocker?” There are un- 
doubtedly class connotations behind this, 
although it would be an oversimplification 
to suggest that the press are merely 
running an anti-working class rocker 
campaign. Incidentally, as far as dress 
goes, there was more than a little irony 
in the Whit weekend comment on ITN 
that Margate police were paying partic- 
lar attention to those not dressed in 
traditional British holiday gear. In 
Brighton at the weekend it seemed that 
the only way to avoid police provoca- 
tion was to be wearing a cricket-shirt, 
a regimental blazer or braces! 


Secondly, the press and TV and radio 
reporters have been quick to realise the 
propaganda value of the disturbances in 
order to get support for conscription. 
This has become the stock response of 
the saloon-bar politician, the man-in-the- 
street who is interviewed and of the 
country parsons who write to the papers. 
On Whit Monday the Brighton Evening 
Argus, in a leading article, wrote: “The 
cure for the ills which manifest them- 
selves in mods and rockers is intensive 
discipline. And the way to instil it? 
Reluctantly, one is forced to use a word 
which has become almost dirty - con- 
scription. Two years of toeing the line 
made men of previous generations of 
aimless, spotty-faced youths.” Incident- 
ally, one notices the references to mods 
and rockers per se rather than only 
those who fight; and also the implication 
that we are about to be subjected to 
breast-beating articles from leader 
writers on the theme “I was an aimless 
spotty-faced youth until I went and 
kicked a few wogs.” Discipline is now 
synonymous with bombing Radfani 
tribesmen ! 


One can certainly see that if the press, 
radio and TV announced loudly and 


confidently, as they did before Whitsun, 
that there will be “punch-ups” at 
Clacton, Margate and Brighton, it is 
expecting too much of human nature to 
hope that there won’t be a couple of 
thousand teenagers there to enjoy it and 
many thousands of respectable British 
holidaymakers there to watch them. The 
most degrading thing about Brighton 
front on Whit Monday was the vicarious, 
voyeuristic pleasure that the crowds got 
from the spectacle. 


It appears that additionally to your sug- 
gestions about the practical measures to 
be taken there are two essential issues. 
Primarily, we need to create an area of 
public debate that actually uses some of 
the available information about the 
behaviour of young people and_ its 
causes. The empirical, post-facto debate 
about what one actually does when faced 
with a riot is virtually useless, and if 
the magistrates who pontificate from the 
bench were to be involved with others 
who are interested in, and working with, 
young people in an examination of 
causes rather than effects we might 
achieve some results. Secondly, radicals 
ought to become more concerned at the 
manipulation of groups of people as 
mass markets than in some of the tra- 
ditional forms of exploitation that count 
for less in modern society. 


Finally, the sentences that the weekend 
brought, together with police provoca- 
tion, should be of vital concern. The 
detention centres need to be examined 
more closely. There seems already to 
be a concentration camp psychology 
about those who advocate their wider 
use. The way in which the “ offensive 
weapons” law is being applied is also 
ground for concern and the charge made 
against a youth at Brighton for being in 
possession of offensive weapons in the 
shape of two two shilling pieces is an 
indication of what may be happening. 
Cecil Ballantine, 

Falmer House, 

The University of Sussex, 

Brighton, Sussex. 


Adolescent rebellion 


I would like to draw attention to a book 
published in 1961 by Chatto and Windus: 
The Insecure Offenders by T. R. Fyvel; 
it gives much interesting information on 
the subject of adolescent rebellion from 
the sudden appearance of the teddy-boys 
onwards - mainly in Britain but also in 
America, Norway, Sweden, West Ger- 
many, Austria, France, North Italy and 
the USSR. The latter is particularly in- 
teresting, as if social conditions are 
causing this phenomenon, some import- 
ant one must be common to both the 
capitalist industrialised countries and 
the USSR. 


According to Fyvel, the situation is worst 
in the United States and least bad in 
France, West Germany and Italy; basing 
his opinion on his own experience in 
Europe, he attributes this difference to 
the greater staying power of the old 
bourgeois tradition in western Europe. 


The main factors common to the capital- 
ist and non-capitalist countries concerned 
seem to be: 


1. Resentment of the adolescents whose 
academic level is too low to enable them 
to get higher education and the better 
paid, more socially esteemed jobs avail- 
able to their contemporaries. 


2. The rapid breakdown of traditional 
morality and social attitudes, leaving an 
ideological void inadequately filled by 
the naked struggle for individual ad- 
vancement. 


Improved and longer education and 
social amenities for young people are 
good in themselves but will not alter the 
fact that large numbers of young people 
still have to do unrewarding jobs and 
endure the frustration of being losers in 
the rat-race. Teenage unrest is only a 
symptom and advance warning of a 
catastrophic decline in morale among 
the masses of the industrially advanced 


Letters to 
the Editor 


countries that seems inevitable unless 
radical changes occur in the social and 
economic structures of these countries. 


Radical social changes in the past have 
been catalysed by the successful mass 
propagation of religious or political 
ideologies. As we cannot afford to wait 
until the ideas of the progressive minor- 
ity gradually percolate throughout 
society, a process which always takes 
some time, it seems that unless we can 
find some suitable new ideology or re- 
vive an old one to fill the present void, 
there will be little chance of building a 
better social structure before the pre- 
sent one disintegrates into war or chaos, 
either of which with present technical 
knowledge available to large numbers of 
people all over the world would result 
in genocide. 


Plenty of people in and out of the 
nuclear disarmament movement are con- 
cerned about this ideological problem, 
and as it is the central problem which 
faces us, it would be good if some means 
were found to co-ordinate discussion and 
research - this might be done by Peace 
News if it were willing to give the 
space needed for a discussion forum, not 
only to our supporters but also to others 
- there is a division in present day 
western society not only between nuclear 
disarmers and the rest, but also between 
a larger but still conscious minority and 
the out and out philistines committed to 
the acquisitive society; we have not yet 
learnt to operate within this larger 
stratum any more than we have learned 
how to influence the masses. 


In regard to the latter point, I think we 
should heed the examples of past revolu- 
tionary leaders, such as Marx and 
Gandhi, who directed the brunt of their 
effort towards the most oppressed layers 
- ie. the working class in 19th-century 
Europe and the untouchables in 20th- 
century India. In our society the most 
oppressed layers are the lower ranks of 
the youth and most women - women as 
a sex are still treated as an inferior 
sub-species, 

In this connection, I think Fyvel passes 
over too easily the question of why few 
girls are involved in the teenage rebel- 
lion which he has investigated in his 
book - he suggests that in girls it takes 
a less spectacular form, mainly prostitu- 
tion; a much more likely reason is that 
girls base their self-esteem much less 
than boys on their ability to hold good 
jobs, but rather on their performance 
as wives and mothers and the social 
status of their husbands: if this is so, 
their corresponding period of malaise 
would occur later, perhaps after several 
years of marriage, and would have less 
spectacular though not necessarily less 
harmful effects. 


It appears to be widely felt that an 
immediate cause of the trouble with 
teenagers is the lack of social amenities 
- places where they can congregate under 
decent conditions to dance, make or 
listen to music and in general use as a 
leisure time centre - there isn’t enough 
profit to be made out of late night cafés 
of this kind and most youth clubs are 
too much controlled by adults to be 
acceptable. 


This lack is especially noticeable in 
suburban housing estates and districts 
where there are large agglomerations of 
council flats. It would be worth while 
to consider diverting some of our re- 
sources to opening some sort of premises 
as meeting places in some of these areas 
- specially for adolescents and without 
obvious adult control. Such enterprises 
need not necessarily be expensive - 
apparently the Liverpool youth manage 
very nicely in underground tunnels 
where they provide their own entertain- 
ment; they could serve as points of eon- 
tact between young nuclear disarmers 
and potential neo-teddy boys; and at 
worst be an interesting experience for 
all concerned; at best they might become 
centres of ideological renewal. 

Anne Vogel, 

14 The Crescent, 

London N.11. 
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Two standards 


A fortnight ago The Times and other 
newspapers reported that members of a 
Devon otter hunt at Calmstock had 
wrecked a car, broken a man’s jaw and 
slashed four women across the face with 
whips. In the same issue of these news- 
papers were reports of further sentences 
on young people at Clacton. 


I wrote to various newspapers, from The 
Times to the Daily Herald, saying I con- 
sidered the behaviour of the members 
of the otter hunt far more disgraceful 
than that of the teenagers at Clacton. 
Not one paper would print my letter. 


Have we two standards of justice in this 
country? No proceedings whatever have 
been taken against the rich hooligans of 
Calmstock. 

Rev Austin Lee, 

Great Paxton Vicarage, 

Huntingdon. 


False impression 


Re “An ugly view of the British,” in 
the May 15 issue of Peace News: I have 
compared the published review with my 
original script and found that 36 sen- 
tences have been altered and rephrased. 
Actual and factual parts were removed 
and other words and ideas appeared in 
the review. It was published with a 
different tone and meaning other than 
my own. The review came across as if 
it was done by somebody unknown to 
me, with only occasional quotes from 
James Berry. 


The title itself was a gross misrepre- 
sentation. I struggle to improve under- 
standing, not to disparage the British. 
The British way and sphere of life is 
my own; I am not separate from it, as 
the title implied. I am truly appalled 
to see an editor actually treat a man's 
work in this way, and without even a 
gesture of consultation with him. 


An apology to the readers of Peace News 
is inadequate. But with respect to the 
sincerity of the editor, I wish to retract 
everything said in the review as giving 
an utterly false impression. 

James Berry, 

7 Tollers Lane, 

Old Coulsdon, Surrey. 


The editor writes: We apologise to Mr 
Berry and to the readers if the sub- 
editing of Mr Berry’s review led to dis- 
tortions of tone or meaning. The sub- 
editing was done in an effort to clarify 
certain sentences which seemed to us 
obscure and we had, of course, no in- 
tention of altering the meaning in any 
way. 


Multilateral force 


On July 15, the mixed-manned ship 
USS Biddle will receive on board the 
last of its crew of 336 seamen from 
seven NATO countries, including West 
Germany. This ship will then become a 
pilot project for the multilateral 
force. 

No Peace News reader needs to have 
pointed out the dangers attendant on 
the mixed-manned fleet; this project 
could be the thin end of the wedge to 
get the idea of the MLF accepted even 
though it has failed to gain the support 
of many NATO countries. The US and 
West Germany, which latter is bearing 
40% of the cost, are the only two 
countries both enthusiastic and com- 
mitted. Greece, Turkey and Italy are 
committed with varying degrees of re- 
luctance, and our own country is dally- 
ing experimentally with the idea. 

At the recent women’s peace rally at the 
Hague it was suggested that on July 15 
there should be simultaneous demonstra- 
tions in all NATO countries against the 
MLF, If these are to be effective, may 
we suggest that peace groups throughout 
the country make plans now to imple- 
ment that proposal. 

Molly Casey, Susan Davies, Elizabeth 
Moore, Inez Randall, 

14 Albert Road, 

Caversham, Reading, Berks. 
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East Germany frees Heinz Brandt 


Nearly three years after his mysterious 
arrest, Heinz Brandt, who has been in 
prison in East Germany, was released 
from jail last Saturday. 

A former Communist who has been a 
member of the West German Social 
Democratic Party since 1958, Heinz 
Brandt was planning to return to West 
Germany when Peace News went to 
press. His release is seen as a triumph 
for the many individuals and organisa- 
tions who campaigned on his behalf. 
Born in 1909, Heinz Brandt is a German 
Jew. He joined the Communist Party 
early in his life, and when Hitler came 


Liverpool vigil 
against hanging 


Stella Johnson reports from Liverpool : 
Seventeen people took part in a four- 
hour poster vigil outside Walton Prison, 
Liverpool, last week in protest against 
the Home Office announcement that 
Joseph Masters would be hanged there 
at 8 a.m. on June 5. A request by 
Barnaby Martin for an interview with 
the Governor was refused, and an 
attempt to interest the crowd of warders 
coming off duty was greeted by such 
remarks as “I'll swing on his legs to 
make sure he hangs properly.” 


Last Saturday afternoon the _ posters 
were taken down to the Pier Head and 
a large number of signatures to a peti- 
tion were collected by Merseyside CND 
supporters. Pro-hanging hecklers were 
engaged in heated debate so that a 
number of open-air meetings were con- 
stantly in progress all over the area. 
Practically all under 25s signed the 
petition without hesitation, hidebound 
refusal to sign appearing to increase 
with age. 

FootNoTE: The deputation to the Home 
Secretary, referred to in Roger Moody’s 
article, “ Need Joseph Masters die?” on 
page 10, will take place on Monday. 
Members of the deputation will assemble 
in Trafalgar Square at 2 p.m. 


to power he was tortured for illegal 
activities against the Nazi regime. From 
1935 to 1945 he was in prison in 
Sachsenhausen, Auschwitz, and Buchen- 
wald. His parents and younger brother 
were murdered by the SS. 


After the war, Brandt became secretary 
of the East Berlin branch of the Com- 
munist Party. He was horrified, how- 
ever, by the repression following the up- 
rising in East Germany in 1953, and 
even more by the repression in Hungary 
in 1956. In 1958 he fied to West 
Germany, joined the Social Democratic 
Party, and became editor of Metall, the 
newspaper of the West German Metal 
Workers Union. 


In June 1961 he disappeared while 
attending a conference in West Berlin. 
It has never been known - and perhaps 
Brandt will now be able to reveal - 
exactly what the circumstances of his 
arrest were. Peter Benenson of Amnesty 
International, the organisation which 
works for the release of political 
prisoners, told me last Tuesday : 

“We simply don’t know what the 

circumstances of his arrest were. 

Whether he went over to East Berlin 


freely, or was kidnapped or duped, 
we don’t know. Nor has it ever been 
known where Heinz Brandt was im- 
prisoned in East Germany.” 


On June 21, 1961, the East German 
authorities announced that “the spy 
Heinz Brandt” had been arrested and 
was in the hands of the police. The 
East German authorities claim that he 
was arrested in Potsdam, while engag- 
ing in espionage. 

In the summer of 1962 his trial was 
held. It was in secret, despite assur- 
ances given by the East German Attorney 
General to Amnesty that it could send 
an observer; the exact charges against 
Brandt were never published. Brandt 
was found guilty of spying for the East 
German Affairs bureau of the West 
German Social Democratic Party. He 
was sentenced to thirteen years’ hard 
labour. 

Activity on Brandt’s behalf started soon 
after his arrest, and in December 1962 
Canon Collins and the Rev Paul 
Ostreicher saw Walter Ulbricht privately 
to discuss the case and ask for Brandt’s 
release. Erich Fromm, the American 


writer, Prem Khera, legal adviser to an 


US lecturer: Brooke will decide 


Mr Bert Bensen, an American lecturer 
and a supporter of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament who has been 
asked to leave this country, was told 
last Monday that Mr Henry Brooke, the 
Home Secretary, will personally decide 
on his case. 


This statement came after Mrs Judith 
Hart, Labour MP for Lanark, had an 


Open Day at 
Bentwaters 


Jonathan Tyler reports: About 150 sup- 
porters of CND and the Committee of 
100 accepted the invitation of the USAF 
to an Open Day at Bentwaters fighter- 
base last Saturday. They found there a 
display of naked military power designed 
to thrill the Saturday afternoon crowds. 
They found also a formidable array of 
police, whose imaginations had _ pre- 
dicted a demonstration that was never 
intended by the organisers, the East 
Anglian Committee of 100. 

The original intention, to make personal 
contact with servicemen and_ their 
families, was frustrated. Apparently 
they were under orders not to fraternise, 
and officers intervened to stop those few 
who did. Indeed there was little con- 
tact with the visitors at all. 

But the saddest thing was that for the 
English it was clearly a wonderful family 
outing. The small boys and their fathers 
loved it. There was even a party of 
schoolboys led by three priests. 

In this holiday atmosphere the demon- 
stration, though difficult, was not in 
vain. Leafleting and selling Sanity and 
Peace News made for a token protest. 
And, unbelievably, the police watched 
with polite interest while Hampstead 
CND’s poster exhibition was mounted 
right by the control tower. People 
noticed it. Many stopped and looked. 
Some read it. Perhaps they may even 
have begun to realise what lies behind 
the bizarre “ entertainment” they were 
enjoying. 


interview with Miss Mervyn Pike, Under- 
Secretary at the Home Office. 


Bert Bensen came to Britain over two 
years ago, originally on a three-month 
tourist visa. This was renewed several 
times on application, the last time being 
in October 1963, for four months. When 
it expired on February 20 Mr Bensen 
immediately reapplied but was told that 
renewal of the visa was refused; no 
reasons were given. He was told by 
the Home Office that he was to leave 
Britain by April 30. 

The National Council for Civil Liberties 
took up Mr Bensen’s case and found a 
solicitor for him, Mr Ivan Geffen, who 
had an interview at the Home Office on 
April 24. The reason which the Home 
Office eventually gave for refusing to 
renew Mr Bensen’s visa was that “it 
would not be in the public interest for 
him to remain in this country.” No 
further explanation was given as to why 
it would not be in the public interest. 
Since he came to Britain Mr Bensen has 
been an active supporter of CND and 
the Committee of 100. He was arrested 


after the Marham demonstration last 
year, when he was charged with obstruct- 
ing a policeman. This happened, he 
says, as he had become very angry at 
police behaviour and the way they were 
dealing with demonstrators. 


Mr Bensen has been offered lectureships 
in the autumn if he is allowed to remain. 
He has an American master’s degree in 
social psychology and he is particularly 
interested in non-violent resistance from 
the sociological and psychological point 
of view. He has also begun research on 
the sociological and political aspects 
of military service, conscription and 
conscientious objection. 

Martin Ennals of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties told Peace News last 
Tuesday that if Mr Brooke’s decision is 
unfavourable, the Council will at once 
consider further action; probably a 
representative of the Council will seek 
an interview with Mr Brooke and they 
will try to get the matter raised in the 
House of Commons. Mrs Judith Hart 
also said that she would try to raise 
the matter in the House. 


Guest of the army 


William Hetherington reports: Five sup- 
porters of the West Midlands Committee 
of 100 accepted the general invitation 
to attend Open Day at St George’s Bar- 
racks, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, 
the headquarters of the Fusilier Brigade, 
last Saturday. Whilst two supporters 
stood at the gate with posters proclaim- 
ing ‘“ Weapons have never in history 
preserved peace” and ‘“ To learn to kill 
is an ignoble art” and gave out anti- 
recruiting leaflets, the other three en- 
tered the barracks and _ individually 
engaged soldiers in conversation. 


Most of the soldiers, even sergeant- 
majors, were willing to talk about the 
issues of peace and war and the part 
they played, but the readiness to kill and 
the concept of blind obedience were only 


too apparent. “I would shoot my own 
mother if I was ordered to;” “Eichmann 
was only doing his job as a soldier;” “In 
the army you have to do what you're 
told - even if it means killing unarmed 
women and children.” A senior NCO 
agreed that the Aden war is wrong - but 
he would fight if sent there. 


The idea of non-violent resistance to 
evil was entirely new to these men, but 
they were willing to respect as individ- 
uals those who sincerely held it. 


When those at the gate later attempted 
to enter (without their banners) they 
were forbidden as “undesirable persons” 
by express command of the Adjutant, 
who apparently regretted not being con- 
sulted about the admission of those 
already inside! 


Indian mineworkers union, and Bertrand 
Russell were among those who acted for 
Brandt’s release. 
In 1962 Heinz Brandt’s case was taken 
up by the Isle of Thanet Amnesty group, 
and in 1963 he was made Amnesty’s 
Prisoner of the Year. A service on his 
behalf, held last December in St Bride’s 
church, Fleet Street, by Amnesty Inter- 
national, was broadcast by the BBC and 
is reported to have been heard by 
listeners in East Germany. 
Peter Benenson said on Tuesday: 
“The interesting and encouraging 
thing about Brandt’s release is that 
we were told that public agitation on 
his behalf would do little good.” 
It is certainly striking that of the three 
“ Prisoners of the Year” which Amnesty 
has chosen since it was founded, not one 
is now in jail. In 1961 Amnesty chose 
Christopher Payi, a South African 
student in prison in Portugal; in 1962 it 
chose Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, who was 
released from a Pakistan prison on Janu- 
ary 30 this year; and in 1963 it chose 
Heinz Brandt. Amnesty’s 1964 Prisoner 
of the Year will be chosen at a meeting 
of the international executive of 
Amnesty in July. He must be a prisoner 
in a Western country, as the title alter- 
nates between Western, “third world,” 
and communist countries. 


Protest over man’s 
8-year sentence 


The Prison Reform Council has written 
to the Lord Chief Justice deploring the 
long sentence passed on a 62-year-old 
man by Judge Claude Duveen, deputy 
chairman of Berkshire Quarter Sessions, 
on May 20. The man was sentenced to 
eight years’ preventive detention for 
obtaining 1s 10}d by false pretences. 

In a press statement the Council deplores 
the fact that judges are still ignoring 
the practice direction issued by the Lord 
Chief Justice over two years ago, asking 
judges to pass sentences appropriate to 
the crime committed. 

The Prison Reform Council, in its letter 
to the Lord Chief Justice, urged that 
this practice direction be repeated to 
all judges, thus preventing injustice to 
offenders and saving the time of the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 


Spanish miners 
end strike: 


Over thirty thousand miners in Asturias, 
Spain, called off their strike last Monday 
after publication of a new coal-mining 
statute by Spain’s Minister of Labour 
last week. The Times reported on May 
20 that strikes are illegal in Spain, but 
are tolerated in practice. 

The miners in Asturias had been on 
strike since last month, and the new 
statute is expected to apply to Asturias 
as well as to other regions now that the 
miners there have returned to work. 
The statute predicts basic pay increases 
for miners averaging 40% over the next 
three years, and progressive changes that 
are intended to open the way for social 
and economic improvements, stimulating 
the reconstruction in stages of the Span- 
ish coal-mining industry. 


Focus on Faversham 


A daily bulletin of comment on the 
candidates in the Faversham by-election 
and on their campaigns will be published 
by the Campaign for Nuclear Disarm- 
ament starting this Friday, May 29, and 
ending on Wednesday, June 3. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


The news of the death of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Prime Minister 
of India, was received as Peace 


News went to press. Next 
week’s issue will contain an 
assessment of his role in the 
Indian independence struggle, 
and as Prime Minister of 
independent India. 
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